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The Stewardship of Property 
I 


T is all very well for Catholics to remind 

themselves that their Church defends their 
__ right to private ownership of property, but 
it is not at all well whenever Catholics do not 
bear in mind the significance of Catholic teach- 
ing. For the plain truth is that property that 
is only private is not good enough for pagans, 
let alone for Christians. The Catholic Church 
upholds private ownership as a natural right, 
and consequently states that men have the right 
to possess property in their own name only in 
so far as that natural right permits. 

It is most important, therefore, that the own- 
er of private property shall understand what 
his right involves, in what it justifies, and in 
what it obliges him. Of course it is clear that 
private property means that a man has the 
right “to live upon his own’; and certainly 


“private property is for the advantage of the 


My 


” 


I 


+ 


private owner. All are sure of that—at least 
all private property holders. But to ask them if 
their property involves them in some duties or 
obligations is quite another story. 

Yet a moment’s thought must make this fact 
clear. If man’s right to property derives from 
the natural law, as indeed it does, private own- 
ership is lawful only according to the law of 
God, the Author of nature. To deny this is 
equal to stating that God gives man a right in 
virtue of which man may violate the laws of 
God. Such nonsense has only to be mentioned 


to be rejected by any thinking Christian. 


Clearly God gives to man on the condition that 
man use the gift in keeping with God’s law. 
And let the modern Catholic move warily. 


_ Private property is safe and secure only on the 


ground on which the Church justifies it, on the 
natural law which, prior to the action of civil 
law, gives man his radical rights. From God 
does man receive his right to private property 


—Dut not unconditionally. For that could not 
‘be. 


We may as well talk of square circles as 
of God giving to man rights that are absolute, 
that are in relation to no obligations, that are 
unconditional. It is incredible that God could 


_ give man property except on the condition that 
*man is morally bound to use his gift according 
to the designs of God. 


What we have been saying may be expressed 


. a nation’s dominion or ownership over 


property is exclusive of other nations; a man’s 
ownership over property is exclusive of other 
men therefrom ; but no human dominion over 
anything can be exclusive of God. Here we 
are faced with a paradox. God gives, but re- 
tains. Usually men do not think like that; be- 
cause whenever men give they do not retain. 
And it is not easy to keep in one’s thoughts the 
fact that God does actually give while yet He 
retains. Yet such is the case. Such must be 
the case. At the same time there is no ques- 
tion about the reality of God’s gift, no doubt 
as to the actuality of man’s ownership of prop- 
erty. Man is truly the owner of property. 
There can, obviously, be no incompatibility 
between private ownership and man’s depend- 
ence on God. Here we find stewardship. For 
stewardship signifies that man owns property 
which still belongs to God, as man himself be- 
longs to God. Man owns property in relation 
to his fellowmen, not in relation to God, ex- 
cept that human ownership makes a person re- 
sponsible before God for what he owns. Sin- 
fulness and selfishness may lead, and has led, 
to desires contrary to the law of God; but this ° 
merely proves that men strive against the law, 
it does not prove that man’s true welfare is not 
compatible with the law. 
Consequently, owner of property though he © 
be, a man must ever regard himself in his 
ownership as the steward of God, the Great 
Overlord of the human race. As a steward he : 
is answerable to God. As a steward he must - 
use his property for the designs of God. 
It has been said that Our Savior did not 
give “a formal defense of private property,” 
that He assumed its legitimacy. And there is ° 
much in that remark to command our assent. 
But it would seem that Our Lord spoke in the» 
manner of saying to us that in regard to the 
things of this world, we are to follow the Di- 
vine Intention. He assumes that men will take 
things as their own, but He speaks always to 
command that men shall use things as the prop- 
erty of God and according to God’s law. Thus 
we may recall the parable of the Prodigal Son 
who wasted his substance. We notice that 
when the Prodigal returns he declares that he 
has sinned before heaven and against his earth- 
ly father. Again, in the parable of the talents 
and the pounds, Our Savior “regarded all men 
of wealth as stewards of the property they 
hold.” “There was a certain rich man who had 
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a steward, and the same was accused unto him 
that he wasted his goods” (Luke XVI, 1). Notice 
that the steward is accused not of wasting his 
own, but his master’s goods. The man who 
wastes goods, wastes, perhaps, what is in some 
sense his own, but also he wastes what belongs 
to a Sovereign Owner. Then we may recall St. 
Matthew, XXIV, 48-51: “If that evil servant 
shall say in his heart: My Lord is long a com- 
ing: and shall begin to strike his fellow serv- 
ants, and shall eat and drink with drunkards; 
the lord of that servant shall come in a day that 
he hopeth not, and at an hour he knoweth not, 
and shall separate him and appoint his portion 
with the hypocrites.” 

Thus we may say with Dr. Schumacher: 
“Christ takes as a basis of many of His para- 
bles the self-evident truth, so often set aside in 
modern social life, that God as the Creator of 
the world is the original and independent owner 
of all property, and that all human property 
owners are stewards who must carry out the 
the will of the ultimate owner.” Nor does it 
make any difference whether the administrator 
of property is an owner in his own name and 
right in relation to his fellow creatures, he is 
still the steward of the Supreme Owner of both 
man and earth. 

If, then, we seek to find the intention of God 
in permitting men to own property in relation 
to their fellowmen, we discover that God gives 
man property as a means to an end and not as 
an end in itself. Wealth is not for its own sake, 
but only for man’s true purpose, a purpose 
which obliges him to seek his last end. Prop- 
erty is in the Divine Intention a means by 
which man may reach heaven. We discover 
also that property is given to man to permit 
him to do his duty by his fellowmen, that he 
might communicate to them the gifts of God. 


It is necessary to stress the fact that all the 
teaching of Christ emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of the man of property to his over-lord, 
the Supreme Owner of all things. This re- 
sponsibility is personal to the one who owns 
property. The Lord calls him to direct ac- 
count; he is personally answerable. If we do 
not realize this point in Our Lord’s teaching, 
we Shall not understand clearly enough that He 
did not make property simply a social function 
so that it may be regarded as a civic right com- 
ing completely under the control of the civil 
law. Property in the Gospels is a matter in 
which man is directly answerable to God be- 
cause He is “the one Owner with absolute 
rights.” 

There is a further weighty consideration 
which should demand the attention of every 
man concerned about private property. In 
stewardship lies the security of private prop- 
erty: without stewardship private property is 
most insecure, so insecure that it cannot be cer- 
tain of maintaining its existence. A moment’s 
thought will tell us why this is so. Private 


property that is faithful to the duties of the 
common good, cannot help appearing to men in 
a friendly guise, because then it stands as the 
friend and even as the servant of the people. 
And the men of property had better be keenly 
aware that only as the servant of the common 
good is private property worth considering. It 
is useless to argue that private property is for 
the welfare of the owner—it is. But the fact 
remains that if the owner wants to be secure, 
he must act as the steward of God and work 
for the common good. 

Whenever we speak of the security of prop- 
erty, we mean security for the people in prop- 
erty. Plainly, property for a few and not for 
the many is not worth any man’s trouble. So 
the man of property had better think that he 
will be safe only when others are also men of 
property. For stewardship the point is that 
the people have been reduced to the status of 
proletarians, of working without owning, be- 
cause men denied their stewardship under the 
law of God. The vast work of dispossessing 
and of reducing the people to the condition in 
which they have been placed by modern indus- 
trialism could not have been done by men who 
knew and in practice recognized the fact that 
they are the stewards of God. Property is se- 
cure only when it is the possession of the peo- 
ple; property is secure for the people only when 
men realize in a practical manner that they are 
God’s stewards. 

Further, without practical stewardship there 
is no true link between property and duty; yet 
such a link must exist unless property is to be 
divorced from duty and is to become anarchical. 
The common manner in which people divorce 
property from duty is to consider it an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end; and to 
turn property from a means into an end is not 
only false to the very notion of ownership, it 
is also to elevate it above the field of duty. For 
the end that is in itself worthy is the master 
of all that comes into contact with it; it exists 
to be served, not to serve. The Christian stew- 
ardship of property is the expression of the link 
between ownership and duty, the union which 
is an essential element in the character of 
private property. For property is given to men 
not simply for their own ends and enjoyment 
but also because they are social beings with 
duties toward their fellowmen. 


Objections 

The objection may be urged that private 
property is given to a man for himself and con- 
sequently does not contain the idea of steward- 
ship in its essence. To this we may reply that, 
certainly the note of stewardship will not ap-— 
pear if we consider private property in rela- 
tion to one man isolated from his fellowmen. 
But the right to private property given to man 
by nature is not for one man for his own per- 
sonal consideration alone as in isolation, but is 
granted to man as he naturally is, a social 
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being. Therefore adequately to grasp the 


meaning of private property we must regard it 
A a means by which men live among their fel- 
OWS. 


Many will readily admit that this idea of 
stewardship is excellent in itself, but will de- 
mur by asserting that it does not work in prac- 
tice. Stewardship relies on responsibility and 
is no guarantee that men will in any practical 
‘manner perform their duty. The answer is 
that irreligion will not acknowledge responsi- 
bilities, the fact being evident in the conduct of 
men today. Yet, the alternative to throwing 
men on their own responsibilities, is to refuse 
to allow men to be responsible and to reduce 
Ne to a condition of slavery in a Totalitarian 

ate. 


Many a man will think that the principle of 
stewardship robs private property of practi- 
eally all its worth; he may even say that it ruins 
ownership by making it burdensome. This ob- 
jection is highly in favor of Christian teach- 
ing. When we consider that one of the great 
objections to private property in modern times 
is that it both accumulates too largely in a few 
hands and is at the same time irresponsible to 
the common good, we realize that any force 
operating to break down oversized properties 
and to produce responsibility, must be exceed- 
ingly wholesome. The principle of steward- 
ship is such a force. 


For the burden of stewardship grows with 
property; in the case of extremely large hold- 
ings the burden may well be too heavy. But is 
not this precisely what is desired? Is that not 
in full keeping with the truth that the Christian 
argument for private property is an argument 
for widely distributed private property? Let 
the weight of stewardship increase with the 
growth of property; then men will cease to re- 
gard the large property as of much advantage. 

Moreover, since the duties of stewardship will 
be light when private property is of reasonable 
size, the man who wishes to live as a human 
being, who desires to be truly independent and 
self-governing and self-supporting, will not be 

frightened by the obligations which rise out of 


of his property. pry J. A. HiccINs, 8.M. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Speaking generally, the policy and program 
of the daily press are based upon a profound 
study of human weaknesses. For the most 
part, the secular daily is intent on flattering the 
public or some portion of the public about 
something or other. The object may be politic- 
al, financial or something else; but the one thing 
to which the daily press as an institution is 
true at all times is, the flattery and exploitation 
; of some human weakness. Geiacket 


Antigonish, N. S. 


Overworked Rationalism 
I 


UR readers will remember the excitement 

caused by the publication of the volume 

by O. Spengler on the decline of the occi- 
dent. However, only a handful of people out- 
side of Germany know the peculiar, practical 
effects Spengler’s doctrine has exerted. This 
will be discussed later. First, an understand- 
ing of Spengler’s exposition will aid to arrive 
at a clearer notion of what is today more or less 
generally known as rationalism. 

The thesis expounded by Spengler insists, in 
a word, that all “cultures’”—Egyptian, Greek, 
Indian, Occidental, etec.—have a comparable de- 
velopment. Each “culture,” he maintains, is 
marked by a period of growth, a period in 
which it flourishes, and a period of decline. The 
duration of each period, as well as of each “cul- 
ture” taken as a whole, is an individual feature 
of the different “cultures” and is determined by 
a great number of natural peculiarities. But 
the character, the inherent quality of the cor- 
responding individual periods, is similar. The 
third period, that of decline, is universally an 
era of rationalism, i. e., a period during which 
the notion predominates that the world is a co- 
herent structure capable of being analyzed by 
and directed by human reason. Because we are 
thus confronted with a natural development— 
since “cultures” are organisms—it would be 
pointless to ignore or attempt to counteract 
this elemental condition of life. The only cor- 
rect attitude to assume, once this rational stage 
of cultural development has been reached, is to 
accept rationalism as the proper expression of 
human conduct in the rationalistic period of 
cultural development, and to “rationalize” 
every-day living to the utmost degree. 

Since we, men of the occident, are living in 
the declining period of our “culture,” it should 
not be difficult to adopt the correct attitude. 
Living in a rationalistic era, let’s make this 
life, by our reason, as beautiful as possible, ever 
on the alert against any destructive influence! 
Let’s cultivate our reason to enjoy a civilization 
full of beauty and comfort! Let’s strive to 
make reason actually rule our every activity. 
Then will we be able to prolong this period of 
decline, and at the same time mankind will be 
made as happy as is possible in a world operat- 
ing on the restricted basis of reason ! 

Thus Spengler’s exposition. Whether or not 
we agree with it, it should serve to clarify the 
problem better than any strictly scientific ex- 
planation. And with this as a background we 
will be better able to appreciate definitions of 
rationalism such as that of B. Groethuysen in 
the “Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences”: 

“Pationalism is a comprehensive expression 
applied to various theoretical and practical ten- 
dencies which aim to interpret the universe 
purely in terms of thought, or which aim to 
regulate individual and social life in accordance 
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with principles of reason and to eliminate as 
far as possible or to relegate to the background 
everything irrational .... In individual and so- 
cial life rationalism seeks to establish universal 
and self-evident principles for the regulation of 
human behavior. Rationalism here signifies the 
effort to rationalize life.’’!) 

It is not necessary to demonstrate to what 
extent modern rationalism has been influenced 
by former emanations of the same or a simi- 
lar kind; the cleavage between our age of con- 
scious rationalizing and that which knew no 
such consciousness is evident. During the Mid- 
dle Ages men fully respected the irrational 
forces without, however, disrespecting reason 
in any way; on the contrary, in fact. The era 
of Scholasticism was prototypal of an exagger- 
ated use of the reasoning faculties. It was the 
Renaissance, however, finally ushered mankind 
into the field of rationalism. From now on men 
were to put their trust in reason, and their 
conceptions were secularized. Different as the 
aspect of rationalism may have been during the 
several centuries between the Renaissance and 
our own day, its central idea has been belief in 
the eternal truths of reason. Efforts have been 
made, e. g., by the Romanticists, to include the 
historical non-repetitiousness (Einmaligkeit) 
of events and developments; Hegel, however, 
defended the rational viewpoint even against 
this sort of objections. To a certain extent he 
rationalized history, as Groethuysen says, by 
affirming reason to be not a system of ideas laid 
down for all time, but rather to be a process of 
thought realized in the course of history. Thus 
Hegel endeavored to win for rational under- 
standing a field long regarded as the exclusive 
sphere of the irrational or of the super-rational. 

The proper domain of rationalism has been 
economics. Historians have traced its origin 
as far back as the time when the Middle Ages 
were at their zenith; Frederic II, son of Bar- 
barossa, is said by them to have been the first 
ruler to administer his “household” along “‘ra- 
tional’ lines, being supported in this action by 
experts from the Near East, notably the Sara- 
cens. Moreover, we are told, that even before 
that time members of religious orders were, 
while living in their monasteries, being mould- 
ed by their specific outlook, grounded in ration- 
alistically impregnated conceptions. They now 
fostered a sort of rationalized system of ac- 
counting and introduced it in the more impor- 
tant manors. Furthermore, it is a historical 
fact that the system of double-entry book-keep- 
ing, a product of rational thinking and calcula- 
tion, was in use in Italy shortly after the Mid- 
dle Ages had attained to their greatest height. 

Rationalism and rationalization, according to 
the modern understanding of the terms, pre-sup- 
pose a secularized attitude and habits, and as 
such have their inception in the Renaissance. 
Quite properly may we suppose this rationalism 


1) Vol. VII, p. 113, ff. 


“is based, in theory and practice, upon the crude 


individualism begun at that time. Fully de- 
veloped rationalism, exceedingly superficial 
when compared to the original conception of 
“ratio,” must, to be fully understood, be ex- 
amined in the light of modern. technology. 
Properly speaking, rationalization in our day is > 
tantamount to mechanization. It is quite cor- 
rect, therefore, to declare our age one of thor- 
oughgoing mechanization. To prove this it is 
necessary to bear in mind several pertinent 
facts. 

In many respects modern technology differs 
essentially from that of all other ages. To 
demonstrate this would require a separate ar- 
ticle; let it suffice to point out the main criteria. 

Most everyone knows that the technology of 
pre-capitalistic days was one of tradition. 
Knowledge and skill in handling implements 
were taught the inexperienced in precisely the 
same way they had always been. The process 
was that of personal tradition; the masters in- 
structed apprentices as they themselves had 
been instructed. A technical process such as 
this is bound up with the personality of the 
workingman, is completely subjective in char- 
acter. Modern technology, on the other hand, 
is objective; it is not the personality of the 
worker to which it must be made to conform. 
Eventually, personality of the workers is disre- 
garded entirely. The modern technician ana- 
lyzes his task scientifically, designs the pro- 
cesses necessary to produce the parts of a whole 
envisioned by his calculating and measuring 
mind, prescribes the ways to bring them to- 
gether, simplifies as much as possible the exe- 
cution of the several necessary groups by mak- 
ing them mechanical, i. e., securing exact re- 
sults by the use of machinery independent of 
the arbitrary will of men, and ruling out, con- | 
sequently, the purposeful collaboration of the 
workman to the extent possible. The tech- 
nician is not at all interested in the personali- 
ty of the worker, who must adjust himself to 
the exigencies of the machine; the technician is 
not, as a subject, interested in the work to be 
done. He is concerned only with combining in- 
dividual groups of implements so that the work- 
er can be assigned the task of handling merely 
one lever to set free latent power. The tech- 
nician, therefore, is concerned with the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect, and hence the op- 
eration of modern technology is. objective. 
Technology is now acquired in the manner of 
special profession; its character is no longer 
traditional but professional. The worker’s per- 
sonality matters only in so far as his move- 
ments must be fitted perfectly into the ensemble 
of the powers which guarantee the results “pre- 
scribed.” The ultimate consequence of modern 
technology is shop management conducted 
along the lines suggested by W. F. Taylor, 
whereby the few remaining remnants of 
manual occupations in a modern factory will be 
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mechanized. This is the ultimate result of 
technical development, but at the same time it 
is repugnant to man’s reason to make the work- 
Ingmen completely dependent on machinery. 
Before illustrating man’s subservience to the 
tool he has created, one point should be made 
clear: it is not technology as such is responsible 
for this deplorable condition, the failure of the 
system. Technology, especially modern tech- 
nology, is in itself of great value to man in 
helping him to fulfill the mission ordained by 
God Himself, to co-operate with the Creator in 
perfecting creation. When it espoused the so- 
called capitalist spirit, however, technology 
wandered far afield. This spirit necessarily 
forces mankind toward a development, the ul- 
timate result of which is summed up in the 
ruthless phrase: Things are more than men! 
Why? Well, according to capitalistic economy, 
“capital” is the predominant factor, not man or 
nature. It follows, then, that the interests of 
capital range before or supplant all other in- 
terests, especially those of the worker. The 
acquisitive sense, no longer held in bound by 
considerations resulting from respect for hu- 
man nature and man’s true destiny, abolishes 
all restrictions standing in the way of its in- 
finite expansion, and molds living men to what- 
ever object is suitable to its ends. Cbviously, 
where sheer quantity is the rule, there are no 
limits whatsoever. Free competition impels 
men to exceed all limits. Technology must con- 
stantly explore additional possibilities for free 
competition, appropriately called “cutthroat” 
competition. And technology, subservient to this 
mentality, proceeds along the “cutthroat” way 
at the expense of the worker’s personality and, 
furthermore, of the natural communities consti- 
tuting and sustaining human society. This re- 
sults not from the bad will of the technicians, 
but in consequence of the fact that technology 
became “professional” under the aegis of the 
capitalistic spirit. This is the essential point. 
Technology today, having itself been made an 
object, was made to undergo still further ob- 
jectivation; by infinite capitalistic aspirations 
- embodied in the overwhelming desire to acquire 
and accumulate, the sense of acquisitiveness 
was itself objectified, i. e., the acquiring of goods 
and material values was no longer the result 
merely of human inclination but the compulsory 
activity of the “capitalists’—and technology 
now became involved in this apparently irre- 
sistible development. e 


In the Totalitarian States history is being 
written with an ostentatious contempt for the 
facts, and the “historical” films produced in 
~ America and England are packed with deliber- 


_ ate misrepresentations. 
- RAYMOND MORTIMER 


When Charity Built a Pactory 
(Concluded) 
o| Ua Horn-Goldschmitt strove to 
establish his enterprise on a solid finan- 
cial basis and to assure its extension 
even beyond the scope made possible by the 
means he had supplied through the sacrifice of 
his fortune and through the savings from his 
income. The extremes to which he went in this 
latter regard are illustrated by many incidents, 
some of them a bit ridiculous. For example, he 
was disturbed by the fact that the manufac- 
turers from Berg had found an excellent mar- 
ket for their cotton goods at the great Fair at 
Cologne, conducted during the celebration of 
Corpus Christi, the sole occasion when the sale 
of products made outside the city, strictly for- 
bidden at other times, was permitted. The 
Vicar General desired to prevent this competi- 
tion in the interests of his poor people. He had 
a booth erected at the Fair, where Master Peil 
and certain members of his staff sold their 
products. Worrying over the success of the en- 
terprise with an almost childish impatience, the 
aged prelate visited the booth every day, to con- 
vince himself of the progress made. As was to 
be expected, the reports were not too favorable. 
The people were amazed to see a dignitary of 
the Church in the booth. Distressed by the poor 
sales, he called out to passersby in his blunt, 
good-natured way, urging them to buy from his 
people. Everyone realized the genuineness of 
his interest, and the absence of all ostentation ; 
and while some might smile at his peculiar zeal, 
none could withhold their esteem. 

This excellent man, ever ready to make sacri- 
fices, was, however, to be the victim of ingrati- 
tude. Even as today, the mass, for whom he 
labored, did not readily undergo a change of 
heart. Insolence and malice frequently discour- 
age men who devote themselves to the good of 
the lowest strata of society. In Horn-Gold- 
schmitt’s case, however, these experiences were 
fortunately somewhat the exception as com- 
pared to the many happy incidents. 

The Vicar General devoted his fortune, his 
ability and his time to Christ’s brethren. 
Through the power of Christian charity the 
miracle of feeding many with little was re-en- 
acted. 

According to human judgment, his enterprise 
seemed blessed, and it appeared likely its benefi- 
cent functions would continue and expand. 
God, however, had ordained otherwise. The 
people of Cologne were to lose this beneficent 
charity intended to aid the lowliest among 
them. When, together with some things that 
were not good, so much that was good was 
swept away by the devastating influence of the 
French invasion, the institution founded by the 


noble Horn-Goldschmitt also was ruined. The 


wreckage was taken over by the administration 
of poor relief and used for purposes entirely 
different from those he had in mind. His coat 
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of arms on the tombstone, to remind the poor 
of the gratitude they owed him, failed to find 
favor in the eyes of the new French “benefac- 
tors of mankind.” At one of the “Feasts of the 
Revolution” the monument was, along with 
others, removed from the cathedral, and cere- 
moniously destroyed. Even the grave of this 
worthy man, the last Vicar General to admin- 
ister the affairs of the old diocese of Cologne, 
and the last person to be given the merited 
honor of being interred in that edifice, has been 
completely eliminated during the present recon- 
struction of the north portal. One reminder of 
him remains, however, although it was only by 
mere accident its significance was recently rec- 
ognized. It is a painting preserved in the 
chapel of the hospital of the Sisters of Charity, 
though no one paid particular attention to it 
or realized its origin until a certain priest hap- 
pened to discover in the picture a portrait of 
Master Peil, with whom he was acquainted. 
Subsequent investigation led him to recognize 
in the painting a monument to Horn-Gold- 
schmitt’s institution. The history of this paint- 
ing is as follows: 

When the new factory on the Higelstein had 
been completed, the Vicar General arranged a 
banquet to which he invited only the master 
artisan, the journeymen, the inspector and the 
foremen of the factory, a helpful neighbor, and 
the personnel of the Vicar General’s office, who 
had faithfully assisted their superior not only 
in his official duties but also in many of his 
charitable undertakings. Before the banquet 
adjourned the noble founder announced that he 
intended to have a painting executed to serve 
as a model for the institution, depicting the 
miracle of the multiplication of the loaves. He 
wished the picture, he said, to show the por- 
traits of all those present on the occasion. The 
painter Horn, of Cologne, shortly thereafter 
executed the painting; it is the one now in the 
hospital chapel. The Vicar General is pictured 
at the Savior’s left, as one of the Apostles; 
Master Peil is seated to the left, his chin rest- 
ing on his cane. The model for the boy bearing 
the loaves and fishes was chosen by the Vicar 
General from the factory; he was Peter Hégel, 
the lad who was acknowledged to be the best 
singer of the German mass Horn-Goldschmitt 
had grown to love. Among others represented 
on the picture were Butz, the master builder, 
Bertram the roofer, Wiilfrath the glazier, 
Schmitz the locksmith, Collect the spinning- 
master, and the previously mentioned neighbor 
of the factory, Selbach. We mention this fact 
for the benefit of the descendants of these citi- 
zens of Cologne, should they come to see the pic- 
ture. It may interest the many admirers, 
among the older clergy, of the venerable Direc- 
tor of the Seminary, Férster, to know that he 
also, as the then Secretary of the Vicariate, is 
represented on the painting. 


Before discussing the destruction of the fac- 


tory, we wish to add a few notes regarding the 
particular circumstances of this noble man’s 
life. Johann Philipp von Horn-Goldschmitt 
was the scion of an old and noble family of Co- 
logne, and had one brother and three sisters. 
The brother was canon at Cologne, two sisters 
were members of the convent of the Maximines, 
while the other sister was married and resided 
in Holland. In 1748 Horn-Goldschmitt was ap- 
pointed pastor in “the Pesch,” as the church 
attended by the families of the cathedral chap- 
ter at Cologne was called. In 1761 the honor 
was conferred upon him to convey from Rome 
to Cologne the confirmation of the election of 
the Elector-Archbishop Max Friedrich, Count 
Koenigsegg, and also the Pallium. While in 
Rome Horn-Goldschmitt obtained the Doctor 
utriusque juris. Two lears later, in 1763, he 
was granted a cathedral prebend in Cologne 
and a benefice in the chapter of the German 
knights at Wimpfen, in Suabia, and the follow- 
ing year was appointed Vicar General and 
Father Confessor to the Elector. The Last 
Elector of Cologne, Archbishop Maximilian 
Franz, bestowed on him the same confidence. 
During his administration as Vicar General, the 
Society of Jesus was abolished, in 1773, and 
the to him painful duty of carrying out officially 
the order, devolved upon Horn-Goldschmitt. 
It was particularly distressing to him because 
his ancestors had been especially active in in- 
troducing the Society into Cologne. 

In all matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of his high ecclesiastical office, Horn-Gold- 
schmitt was rigorous and just. The entry of 
the French drove him from the city of Cologne. 
Accompanied by the cathedral chapter, he flied 
across the Rhine to Arnsberg and thence to 
Suabia. However, he could not long bear to be 
absent from his beloved Cologne. As soon as 
the first terror of the invasion had subsided, he 
went to Deutz (near Cologne), from. where he 
conducted negotiations with the French com- 
mander in the city, General Lefebre, for his re- 
turn to his ancestral city. Shortly thereafter 
he received the necessary permission, and was 
the first member of the chapter to enter the 
city, now completely changed. During his 
absence his deserted house and property had 
fared badly. Stirred to the depths of his soul 
by the misfortune visited upon the exponents of 
the old order by Divine Judgment, Horn-Gold- 
schmitt now determined to share the lot of 
those he had taken under his care. He moved 
into a few small rooms in the factory building, 
and only after his friends had pleaded with 
him for some time did he consent to return to 
his former dwelling. And now, old and bowed 
by misfortune, he also agreed to accept the care 
he had long been accustomed to. On Oct. aE 
1796, a paralytic stroke ended his busy, and to- 
ward the end, severely tried life. In keeping 
with the prevailing gloom of the times, he was 
laid to rest with the simplest of ceremonies in 


| 
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the cathedral, where his grave had been pre- 
pared in front of the altar of St. Philipp. Be- 
sides his friends, who paid him their last re- 
spects, the factory workers and their children 
accompanied the remains of their benefactor, 
tears of hopelessness in their eyes, to the last 
resting-place. Only the Vicar General’s coat of 
arms, painted on wood, marked his grave. As 
mentioned previously, the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion claimed it, for its holocaust, while con- 
struction work on the cathedral caused his 
But Horn-Gold- 
schmitt himself had a different reward in mind 
than an elaborate funeral service, or monu- 
ments erected in his honor, or worldly fame. 
After his death his benevolent establishment 
began to disintegrate for lack of funds. The 
Revolution had brought ruin to all industrial 


undertakings, and naturally caused more seri--. 


ous injury to an institution whose continuance 
depended less upon financial success than upon 
the charitable spirit of its master, now fled and 
fallen. After the Revolution Horn-Goldschmitt 
no longer possessed the means to repair the 
damage wrought. The income from his ben- 
efices was completely cut off, and his personal 
fortune lost. He had sacrificed everything he 
owned, in a spirit of reckless charity, to the 
French emigrés, who in latter years had sought 
his assistance in great numbers. He had, in 
fact, sheltered and fed at his own expense en- 
tire ship-loads of these unfortunate people, cast 
from the heights of temporal splendor into deep- 
est misery. He provided for their further 
transportation and gave them everything they 
might need, until his fortune was exhausted. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven.’’ It is in this the eter- 
nal judgment of the man is contained who, in 
life possessed a fortune solely with the inten- 
tion of serving his brethren in Christ as a true 
steward of God, and whom death found impovy- 
erished as a result of his great charity. Ere 
the sad turn of events had been anticipated, 
Horn-Goldschmitt had set aside 32,000 Reich- 
staler as a legacy intended to secure the con- 
tinuation of the factory; at his death, however, 
the coffers were found to be empty. Moreover, 


his last will bequeathed the remnants of his 


possessions to his poor. In regard to the fac- 
tory which, together with its equipment, was 
still his property, he had specified that should 
it prove impossible to continue it, whatever re- 
mained should belong to the poor in the city of 
Cologne. Hence, the factory was later turned 
over to the agency for poor administration. 
The will had stipulated that the faithful Master 
Peil be allowed to live in the factory with his 


family and besides be paid three Reichstaler 
weekly until death, even should the factory be 


7 


es 


- closed down or the man be unable to work. The 


abided by this request and 


poor administration 
of what remained of the 


paid the money out 
fortune. 
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Thus did God’s inscrutable judgment and 
men’s foolish blindness destroy, during the 
storm of the Revolution, this efficient antidote to 
the increasing pauperism of our ancestral city; 
and thus also the noble priest was obliged to 
suffer the cruel visitation of witnessing the ap- 
proach of his work of charity toward the brink 
of inevitable destruction. As was the institu- 
tion founded by him, he too was doomed to be 
in a short time utterly forgotten. 


On the Corporative Society 


ARLIER in the present year, Fr. Eustace 

Dudley, S.J., of Edinburgh, told the Sec- 

ond Summer School of the Lanarkshire 
(Scotland) Catholic Social Guild he preferred 
the term Guild Social Order to that of the Cor- 
porate State, because the latter term had become 
popularly identified with the Fascist or totali- 
tarian system. Italy might have State Corpo- 
ratism, but not “corporatism of association.” 
The latter implied freedom and the recognized 
right in all trades and industries to legislate 
and make contracts in their own interests in 
their associations, guilds, or syndicates of em- 
ployers of employed. 

A second lecture, delivered on the same oc- 
casion, Fr. Dudley devoted to the discussion of 
that most interesting experiment, the inaugu- 
ration of the Corporative Order in Portugal. 
He declared, it had begun right (?), though 
naturally under the aegis and direction of the 
State,—from below (7), in the natural (7?) and 
normal way, not corporations, as in Italy, cre- 
ated from above as “organs of the State,” or as 
representing merely “the forces of production.” 
In Portugal the system is to be [hence it is not 
yet! Ed. S. J.] representative of the whole of 
the natural life, even in its athletic phase. 

The corporate spirit, Fr. Dudley believes, is 
national in Portugal, i. e., founded in tradition. 
The guild system was there in the 14th century, 
for example, in the confraternities of the fisher- 
folk, now resurrected in the Casas Das Pesca- 
dores, or “Houses of the Fishermen,” the organ 
of social co-operation. To them belong the em- 
ployers and owners of the fleets as well as the 
men. For agriculture, in which three-fifths of 
the people are employed, the same bodies exist 
for the social welfare of all concerned in the 
Casas Do Povo, or “Houses of the People.” 

While we believe Fr. Dudley considers the 
Portuguese attempt to reconstruct society a _ 
closer approach to the corporative ideal than 
warranted by the facts, his discussion of the 
problem is highly welcome. The corporative 
ideal must be developed from the nuclei of 
thought and recommendations on the subject 
contained in Quadragesimo anno and in accord- 
ance with the experiences of the historic guild 
system. Salazar’s attempt to reorganize the so- 
cial and economic order of things in Portugal 
is a praiseworthy undertaking; it was the only 
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alternative to which the people of that country 
could turn with the intention of avoiding a ca- 
tastrophe such as Spain has suffered. Unfortu- 
nately the very exigencies of the situation 
forced Salazar to impose something ready-made 
on his nation. Hence, the ideal so clearly ex- 
pressed by Bishop Ketteler: “The renewal of 
society must proceed from the bottom upward, 
and not from the top down,” could not possibly 
be observed sufficiently in Portugal, although 
Fr. Dudley seems to think otherwise, as indi- 
cated by question marks in one of the senten- 
ces from his lecture quoted by us. For a hun- 
dred years the fate of Portugal had been de- 
termined by three phenomena foreign to the 
country and at variance with the traditions of 
its people: Liberalism, Capitalism, and the phi- 
losophy of the Grand Orient of Paris. A na- 
tion tottering on the brink could be saved from 
the fate of Russia and Spain only by an imme- 
diate recourse to remedial measures. Portu- 
gal’s new deal was, therefore, willed and im- 
posed on the people by the State, not to say by 
a dictator, while the guild system of old came 
into being and developed not at all in accord- 
ance with a preconceived ideal but as the flow- 
ering of fundamental ideas, derived both from 
natural and the revealed law. We are, there- 
fore, not willing to concede Fr. Dudley’s conten- 
tion, contained in the printed account of his 
lectures delivered at Lanark, as published in 
the Catholic Herald of London, saying “‘it is the 
ancient Portugal of history and the centuries, 
the flourishing and self-confident Portugal, that 
Dr. Salazar is thus recreating.” In fact, it is 
impossible to recreate a defunct civilization or 
the glory that was Athens or Portugal’s. The 
guild system of feudal times cannot be revived, 
but the spirit which gave it life and sustained 
it for so many centuries, can be injected into 
new forms of a corporative nature adapted to 
present economic conditions. We believe the 
following sentence from Quadragesimo anno 
fits the case we have in mind: “It is indeed true, 
as history clearly proves, that owing to changed 
circumstances much that was formerly done by 
small groups can now-a-days only be done by 
larger associations.’!) But, as the note rela- 
vent to this sentence in the Catholic Social 
Guild edition of Quadragesimo anno indicates: 
“The life and activity of these bodies, then, is 
to come from within and not from above, from 
the State.’”’2) 

In this connection it may be well to point out 
that the Pope enunciates a moral principle, not 
a cut-and-dried or uniform plan. “The states- 
men of certain countries who quote the Ency- 
clical in support of organization conceived and 
directed entirely from above,” another explana- 
tory note in the edition of the Encyclical re- 
ferred to states, “appear to have misunderstood 
the principle. The so-called ‘Corporate State’ 


1) Quadragesimo Anno, p. 31, 
“)) Ibe, Cie, i, he, 


of these countries [Italy, Germany Austria, 
Portugal, Bulgaria] may embody it less truly 
that the Whitley or joint industrial councils of 
our own,” i. e., England. While no blame at- 
taches to Salazar for having imposed the cor- 
porative system on his country, it should not 
be confused with the ideal the Catholics of the 
world have been called on to foster by. Pope 
Pius XI. Unless due caution and discrimina- 
tion be exercised in this regard, the Catholics 
of our country may commit the error of believ- 
ing even, what they have been told by some, 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
agrees with fundamental suggestions contained 
in Quadragesimo anno. The idea of the State 
establishing ‘a framework of co-operative in- 
stitutions, complete and well-ordered in every 
detail,” is, as Fr. A. Muller, S.J., declares, 
“State corporatism as one finds it, in different 
forms, under the dictatorship of Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Austria and Bulgaria.” 
But as the same writer on the corporative order 
points out, “State corporatism, at least as es- 
tablished by certain dictators, cannot pretend 
to be the genuine expression of a corporative 
system.’ Genuine corporatism means, in re- 
ality, to quote Fr. Muller again, ‘‘the establish- 
ment of self-governing professional bodies, di- 
recting the activities of their member, under 
the control, of course, but not by the order, of 
public authority.” Pointing particularly to 
Portugal and Austria he says, “it is true that 
certain dictatorial governments appear sincere 
in a desire to withdraw in place of the corpo- 
rations which have been created by their initi- 
ative.”’3) Nevertheless the fact remains: the 
inaugurated corporations were State-made. 
What might have been in Austria, no one 
may say; whether it will be possible in the case 
of Portugal for the State to accomplish what 
Fr. Muller says is a “sincere desire,’ history 
will relate. While hoping for the best in the 
case of this country, it is necessary to know 
that the corporative reorganization of society 
was not, in this instance, effected in accordance 
with the principles enunciated by Pius XI. in 
Quadragesimo anno. It was not “begun right,” 
not “from below in the natural and normal 
way,” as Fr. Dudley thinks it was. FPK 


The question of social regeneration is emi- — 
nently a task for Christians to accomplish, and 
for all Christians in unity of effort. It must 
therefore go on in that spirit of divine charity 
which alone is capable of uniting all men of 
good will, and of achieving peace on earth. 
This ardent desire of the papal author of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno is one that he repeats so often 
because it has been a conscious objective of his 
from the very beginning of his pontificate. 


DoM VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


3) The Guild Social Order, Oxford, 1986, p. 27. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


Stimulating Misdirected Consumption 


HE benefits a national economy derives 
from super-advertising are more than 
doubtful. When the history of waste, so out- 
standing a sin of modern capitalism, is written 
some day, almost limitless advertising, inaugu- 
rated by the competitive spirit, will come in for 


‘a great deal of criticism. Perhaps the knowl- 


edge of the vast sums expended in recent years 
for advertising purposes by the manufacturers 
of PRS LEUeS: may cause the elimination of this 
waste. 


According to Helen Woodward, writing in 
The Nation on the fallacy of trying to induce 
consumers to buy one brand of cigarettes in 
preference to another, declares that “in 1935 
the American Tobacco Company spent $12,115,- 
180 advertising Lucky Strike cigarettes. Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, advertising 
Chesterfields, spent $21,103,290, and R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, on Camels $16,801,- 
488.’ Miss Woodward does not deny that the 
campaign carried on at such great cost by the 
manufacturers had proven helpful to them. She 
writes in this regard: 

“We must not under-estimate the importance of the 
copy writer’s work in the cigarette business, which 
grew huge almost altogether through advertising. The 
war helped of course.... But advertising clinched what 
the war began, and did one of its biggest jobs in build- 
ing up cigarette sales.”1) 

Although tobacco growers and others bene- 
fited from the increased consumption of cigar- 
ettes, the expenditure of over fifty million dol- 
lars on a campaign of temptation cannot be de- 
fended on economic grounds. The condition the 
country is in today is, to an extent, the result 
of misdirected production and misdirected con- 
sumption. 


The Green International is Beginning 
to Revolt 


HILE the press of our country has re- 
ferred casually to the troubles in Ja- 


-maica and the Trinidad riots, the readers of 
‘even the best of our metropolitan papers have 


not been made aware of the fact that economic 
discontent is rife also in other parts of Eng- 
land’s Colonial Empire. Not to speak of India, 
it is almost everywhere in Africa, to quote the 
Economist, of London, “from the Cape to the 
Nile, urgent economic problems are pressing 
for solution.”’ 

Conditions seem to warrant the opinion ex- 
pressed by the British review that, “looking at 
these various instances from Africa and the 
Atlantic (and they could be paralleled, for ex- 


‘ample, in Fiji) ,” one could not help concluding: 


“The Colonial Empire is passing through a 


1) Loc. cit., Aug. 13, pp. 151 and 152. 


phase of economic and social transition ... We 
are witnessing ~ .. today, in short, a combina- 
tion of a Chartist movement and a Trade Union 
movement.” The outcome of this “very proper 
effort,” the Hconomist confidently expects, “will 
be as favorable as that of the similar move- 
ments in Great Britain in the 19th century.” 
This seems to us an all too optimistic view, 
since it neglects to take into consideration two 
so important factors as racialism and Commu- 
nism, which did not complicate matters in Eng- 
land, in the 19th century. But they will, as- 
suredly, assert themselves in every nook and 
omnes of England’s Colonial Empire in the fu- 
ure. 

The article in the Economist, quoted from, 
also refers to a remarkable movement inaugu- 
rated in West Africa in the course of the past 
year. The native cocoa growers decided to with- 
hold their crops from the market, as a means 
of combating what they considered to be the 
monopolistic control of prices by a few large 
trading companies. This is probably one of the 
few strikes by growers of agricultural products 
known to history and it is said to have 
hastened the adoption of new marketing 
methods. 

Perhaps our wheat and cotton growers, and 
likewise our dairy farmers and truck garden- 
ers, may ponder this information and wonder 
whether they too should not adopt this means 
to impress on the callously indifferent city 
dwellers of our country the realization of the 
wrongs to which American agriculturists have 
been subjected all too long. 


Lenin on Bourgeois Democracy 


Y a show of crocodile tears shed over the 

rape of Democracy in Europe, Commu- 
nists have succeeded in convincing not a few 
people that the Komintern have the cause of 
democratic institutions genuinely at heart. It’s 
a mere ruse, of course; at heart no true Com- 
munist cares a rap about Liberty and Equality 
and Democracy, as they are understood by the 
average American. In fact, Lenin denounced 
the “Berne” International for repeating these 
“bourgeois-democratic catchwords.” He ac- 
cused this particular group of red internation- 
alists of “failing to see that they are repeating 
the fragments of ideas of the free and equal 
commodity owners,” and also of “failing to un- 
derstand that the proletary needs a state, not 
for ‘freedom,’ but for the purpose of suppress- 
ing its enemy, the exploiter, the capitalist” (the 
words in italics are thus distinguished in the 
original). 

Lenin added, “the liberty and equality of the 
commodity owners is as dead as Capitalism,” 
and expressed the opinion that the German so- 
cialistic theorist Kautsky and the English so- 
cialist MacDonald [Labor leader and onetime 
British Premier] would never revive them. 
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The abolition of classes is, the father of Soviet 
Russia declares, “the real content of prole- 
tarian freedom (freedom from the capitalist, 
from commodity exchange), proletarian equal- 
ity.” In order that no doubt should remain in 
the mind of his readers regarding the meaning 
of his words, Lenin emphasized that equality 
of classes was the banality the Kautskys, the 
Vanderveldes and MacDonalds slipped into. 
What he had in mind was, on the other hand, 
“the equality of toilers who overthrow capital 
and Capitalism.” 

Probably most of our parlor Socialists and 
Philistines would hesitate at present to confess 
to the intention of establishing a proletarian 
Democracy, in accordance with Lenin’s instruc- 
tions, contained in his pamphlet on “The Tasks 
of the Third International,” i. e., the Komin- 
tern: 

“The proletariat takes power, becomes the ruling 
class, smashes bourgeois Parliamentarism and bour- 
geois Democracy, suppresses the bourgeoisie, sup- 
presses all the attempts of all other classes to return 
to Capitalism, gives real liberty and equality to the 
toilers (which is made possible only by the mholinon 
of the private ownership of the means of production) 
and gives them, not only ‘the right to’ but the eu use 
of what has been taken from the bourgeoisie.” 

According to the same distinguished au- 
thority, “he takes the name of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in vain who has failed to un- 
derstand that this is the content of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or, what is the same 
thing, Soviet power, or proletarian Democ- 
racy.’’!) 

Evidently, the existing bourgeois Democracy, 
which England, France and our own country 
are supposed to represent, would not be safe in 
the hands of Communists. They pretend to be 
greatly exercised over the danger, real and al- 
leged, that threatens from Fascism: the Ko- 
mintern had considered at least France a ripen- 
ing fruit destined some day to fall into its lap. 
This hope is being shattered in—Spain. 


Cash Rent or Metayage? 


LTHOUGH a resident of our country for 
47 years, a certain Kansas farmer and 
landowner faithfully adheres not merely to the 
doctrines of his faith concerning the worship 
of God, but even to those backward injunctions 
of justice and charity having to do with ‘“‘busi- 
ness.” In the course of a conversation with 
him regarding his farms, we were told, but so- 
to-say parenthetically : 


“No, I never demanded payment in cash from any 
tenant I may have had, because I was aware of the 
possible evil results of such an arrangement for the 
man in case of a poor crop. I was always satisfied to 
ene oe tenant’s risk by accepting payment of rent 
in kind.’ 


In such words did this farmer express the tra- 


1) Lenin, 


p. 52-58. Selected Works, vol. X, London, 1938, 


ditional economic policy of Christian centuries, 
the very opposite of the cold, cruel Roman policy : 
caveat emptor! which the legalists, Blackstone 
among them, revived with such dire results for 
Christian morals and “business” practices. 
Moreover, we saw a number of farms In the 
part of Kansas, where this conversation oc- 
curred, whose prosperous present owners began 
as tenants. In fact, the farmer referred to, 
who was able to give each one of his married 
children a quarter section of land or more, be- 
gan life in America as a tenant. But he had 
brought to his new home not merely a sound 
body and a character developed by Christian 
parents, but also sincere religious and moral 
convictions, to which he has remained faithful. 

Tenantry need not be the evil thing which it 
is in so many cases in our country. It did 
prove a stepping-stone to ownership for many 
a farmhand so long as land was cheap, and 
while taxes were low and the price of manu- 
factured goods reasonable. Grant producers of 
agricultural staples security against the detri- 
mental fluctuation of agricultural prices and 
let them enjoy a just price for the products of 
their soil, and not the landowning farmer alone 
but the tenant also will prosper. Provided he 
is not made to pay the rent-in cash, irrespective 
of the results of the harvest. Preferably, the 
lease should extend over a number of years and 
not merely from one crop to another. 

When the late Charles Gide, a decided oppon- 
ent of farm tenantry, admitted the metayer 
system not to be open to the objections raised 
py him against the former, he had in mind cer- 
tain conditions advantageous to tenants under 
metayage, a share-cropping system prevalent in 
southern France and Italy. The distinguished 
French economist felt constrained to state the 
metayer system possessed the following two ad- | 
vantages over the system of tenantry: 

“Tt prevents the landlord from losing interest in the 
cultivation. 

“Tt never embarrasses the tenant with regards to pay- 
ing rent, inasmuch as he pays in goods out of each har- 
vest—when there is one.”1) 

The danger exists that, while opposing tenan- 
try as it is known in America at present, we 
may be tempted to throw out the baby with 
the bath. The big noise over the shortcomings 
of tenantry is undoubtedly caused in part by 
those favorable to the nationalization of land. 
It may be well to remember that, to quote Gide 
once more, “not only fullfledged Socialists, but 
economists and philosophers, having little sym- 
pathy with Socialism, and even Liberals and in- 
dividualists, have either condemned individual 
property in land or at least admitted the desir- 
ability of some kind of social co-proprietorship 
as a correction of its disadvantages.’’2) 


1) Gide, Charles. Principles of Political Economy. 
2d Am, Ed. By C. Wm. A. Veditz. Boston, 1911, foot- 
note p. 618. 


2)) Suoe.- cits, p. Gilde 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


Thomism is fundamentally opposed to Com- 
munism in its denial of personal end and rights, 
its State-absolutism, but at one with it in its 
search for unity and a common goal. It is 
fundamentally opposed to liberalist Individu- 
alism on the grounds of its social irresponsi- 
bility, its denial of the supremacy of moral law, 
its denial of the rights of the society against 
the individual ; but at one with its assertion of 
the validity of personal ends. Against Fascism 
it denies the omnicompetence of the State, but 
welcomes the corporative idea of its own prin- 
ciple of function. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
in Morals Makyth Man 


It is a fallacy to confuse Liberty with pseudo- 
democracy—democracy as it exists in Britain, 
in France, in the United States. What liberty 
had the English yeoman? He has been exter- 
minated. What liberty has the small shopkeep- 
er in Britain or the United States? He lives 
on sufferance, at the mercy of the chain store. 
What liberty has half the French nation today 
to say how their children should be educated? 
There.is liberty in all these countries to found 
a sect, mount a tub and promulgate a manifest- 
ly insane philosophy, but liberty for a workman 
to find work, liberty for money, party, and ma- 
chinery to subserve the interest of society,—of 
that kind of liberty little. 

JAMES DEVANE 
in the Irish Rosary") 


The great “democratic” powers have, so Tay 
contributed little to the cause of peace and in- 
ternational justice—except words; but of words 
they have been prodigal. Advice, rebuke, warn- 
ing, insult—all these have been poured out gen- 
erously by their politicians, authors and journa- 
lists; and America, “the great bystander,” has 
been most generous of all in her unending com- 
mentaries on a situation which she is prepared 
to do nothing whatever to remedy. The only 
result of this self-righteous arrogance has been 
to intensify the anger and impatience of those 
who—after the fashion of men—are more con- 
scious of their real and bitter grievance than 
of the sins which appear so flagrant to their 


critics. ' 
The Tribune*) 
Melbourne, Australia 


The Peace, as arranged at Versailles, had for 
its purpose to destroy Germany, and Austria 


1) Our House. A Philosophy of Irish Society. Aug- 
ust, p. 607. 
~ 2) An ed. “Who Wants Peace?” July 21. 
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was made an economic impossibility by the 
“orthodox” manipulations ....the poverty and 
destitution of Central Europe was a most wel- 
come effect to an England dominated by Fi- 
nance controlling trade and even its whole way 
of life. The money lenders saw a heaven-sent 
opportunity and money poured into Germany 
from England. This whetted the appetite of 
the money lenders of the new creditor nation, 
the U. S. A., who proceeded to export capital 
to Central Europe. I fancy they made large 
gains and had sold their holdings by the time 
the crisis came. 

In 1931 the Bank of England admitted they 
had lost £40,000,000 by loans of this kind; loans 
backed by our national wealth but which some 
private individuals in the hope of profit, have 
the power of pledging abroad! This condition 
must have been rather disquieting to our war 
ally France, but as in that country also the con- 
trol of money was a monopoly in private hands, 
it was hardly of much avail for “the pot to call 
the kettle black.”” Enormous loans poured into 
Germany and in the interests of the money 
lenders, Governments were bidden to revise the 
amount of the War Reparation. The lenders 
calculated and feared that these were likely to 
absorb all the interest otherwise available for 
loan services .... 

There was one surprise for the money lend- 
ers. Germany defaulted and refused to pay 
either interest or principal and we now have a 
mighty Germany, and while the money lenders 
attempted to ensure the interest on their loans 
at the expense of Reparations, the abolition of 
these enabled France to default and England to 
give this reason for defaulting to America! 
Now, although no debt settlement has been ar- 
ranged, the defaulters are spending enormous 
sums on rearmament. 


An English Observer — 
in the Social Order!) 


For once Henry Ford and A. F. of L. are 
found in agreement. The common ground of 
assent is their fear that the Labor Relations 
Board is exercising powers which no Federal 
agency should have. We are quite willing to 
make a third with the A. F. of L. and Mr. Ford, 
and in that position we are wholly disinterest- 
ed. We have no case before the Board, nor are 
likely to have any. What we want is a ju- 
dicial-minded Labor Board that will scrupu- 
lously respect the rights of every party before 
it, and that will not imperil organized labor’s 
hard-won rights by wild and untenable claims. 

America?) 


1) Published at Allahabad, U. P., India. Aug. 7, 
pp. 240-42. 
2) Loe. cit., Sept. 3. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION ; 

This year’s Catholic Week of Canada, the six- 
teenth of its kind, was conducted at Sherbrooke 
from the 25th to the 30th of September. Its 
general subject. was “For a Christian Society.” 

The rich and well-developed program contains the 
titles of no less than 18 addresses, excluding those de- 
livered at the civic meeting, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Association of Catholic Trade Unions. 
Most of the problems pertaining to the social question 
were discussed; one of the first on the program dealt 
with the “Actual Disorder.” The lectures delivered on 
the fourth day were probably the most timely of all: 
The Organization of Leisure; The State and the Large 
Enterprises; Corporative Organization, and Catholic 
Action. The Coadjutor Bishop of Sherbrooke, Most 
Rev. Msgr. Desranleau, spoke at the opening Mass and 
after the last meeting of the occasion. 


During the month of August the _Queen’s 
Work Staff of St. Louis, where the national of- 
fices of the Sodality of Our Lady are located, 
conducted a series of five Summer Schools of 
Catholic Action in as many cities throughout 
the country. The faculty was composed of 
members of the headquarters staff. Beginning 
Aug. 1st, the schools were held successively in 
New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Boston, Chi- 
cago and St. Paul. 

The Chicago School, begun Aug. 22nd, was attended 
by some 1200 delegates. Subjects discussed at this six- 
day meeting, designed to equip Catholic leaders with 
requisite knowledge to cope with modern problems, in- 
cluded capital and labor, problems of Government, Ca- 
tholic rural life, recreational activities and others. 


Under the supervision of the Bishops of the 
United States a Central Catholic Office of Infor- 
mation has been set up in Washington, D. C., at 
the headquarters of the Natl. Cath. Welfare 
Conference. The plan of action as conceived by 
Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, 
Pa., carries the endorsement of Pope Pius XI 
and was approved by the Bishops’ Committee 
last November. Paul Martin Dillon, former 
newspaperman and public relations counsel, has 
been appointed director. 

Objectives of the Information Bureau are listed as: 
1. a wider distribution of Catholic information to na- 
tional news and radio agencies; wide-spread dissemina- 
tion of pamphlets, tracts, and publicity releases to pub- 
lic-opinion-forming groups, associations, conventions; 
the defense of the Church against false attacks and mis- 
statements through adequate correction of newspaper, 
magazine and radio articles and dispatches; 2. promo- 
tion of a group of the laity under diocesan and parochial 


direction to provide information to non-Catholies 
throughout the nation. 

Co-operating with the director will be a diocesan di- 
rector in each of the 116 dioceses throughout the coun- 


try. To date more than 60 of these appointments have 
been made. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising exacts a levy of about one and 
one-half per cent on all food purchases by the 
American housewife, according to “Who Gets 
Your Food Dollars,’ by Hector Lazo and M. H. 
Bletz, of Co-operative Food Distributors of 
America, published by Harper & Brothers. The 


book, based largely on government figures, in- 
dicates that the 1937 average family consisted 
of four persons living on an average Income of 
$2,100, of which food claims from 32 to 38 per 
cent, or $12.92 weekly. The advertising tax 
is $0.014 of each dollar, or about 0.18 weekly. 
The levy is somewhat higher when canned foods are 
considered, the family spending $1.86 weekly and 3 
cents of this sum going for the sake of advertising. The 
weekly expenditure for fruits and vegetables is $1.51 
and the inescapable advertising tax is 2 cents. Another 
$1.47 weekly goes for miscellaneous food products, with 
advertising accounting for another 2 cents, and so on. 


CENSORSHIP 


The Minister of the Interior, Union of South 
Africa, the Hon. R. Stuttaford, speaking of the 
policy observed by him in regard to the exercise 
of censorship, declared: ‘I do not ban a work 
because it is anti-Fascist or anti-anything else, 
but when a book appears which is definitely cal- 
culated to be subversive to law and order or 
good government, and especially when a Bantu 
translation accompanies it, as occurred recent- 
ly, then we put our foot down. We are not go- 
ing to allow the Natives of this country to be 
exploited by anybody.” 

Speaking of certain types of cheap magazines which 
are reaching South Africa the Minister said: “So far 
as we are concerned such publications are most un- 
desirable. They have no literary value and I want the 


people who produce this stuff to realize that it is an 
expensive luxury to send it to this country.” 


At present all books recommended to be banned are 
sent to the Minister. In the case of films, however, the 
Censor Board operates direct and only in a case where 
the film management wishes to oppose the ruling of the 
Board is an appeal made to the Minister when, if nec- 
essary, an independent arbitrator is appointed. “My 
table is sometimes covered with filthy books,” said Mr. 
Stuttaford, “and I am inclined to think that the film 
procedure would be much more satisfactory.” 


MUTUAL HELP 


An appeal to all members of organized labor 
to aid in disposing of the existing surplus of 
canned peaches, and other commodities, in the 
interest of all workers, was issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor prior to the 
new crop. “There is now a surplus of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cases of canned peaches car- 
ried over from last year,” the secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor stated in 
his announcement. ‘Unless this surplus pack 
is moved, and moved quickly before the peach 
canning season starts, the canners say they will 
pack only about half of this year’s peach crop 
in California.” 

“The average yearly return to California peach 
growers is estimated at $10,000,000. If only half of the 
crop is purchased for canning purposes, it will mean 
a cut of $5,000,000 in growers receipts alone.” “Such 
a cut In revenue to the grower,’ the statement con- 
tinues, ‘“‘will have a serious effect on business in gen- - 
eral, and of course all of the workers involved in the 


lines of endeavor patronized by these growers will be 
affected. 


“But also a serious matter is the effect such curtail- 
ments will have on the cannery operations. If canning 
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is curtailed all lines of business will be affected, from 
the field worker picking the crop, the teamster hauling 
it to the cannery, the thousands of cannery workers we 
have succeeded in successfully organizing for the first 
time, the sugar industry, the tin can industry, mainte- 
nance workers, the transportation industry, and the 
clerk in the grocery store. In view of the seriousness 
of the situation, we are appealing to every member of 
the American Federation of Labor to buy two cans of 


peaches, or peach products, per week, to aid in dispos- 
ing of the surplus.” 


This statement indicates, better than a lengthy dis- 
cussion on solidarism, the solidarity of interest of the 
varlous members of human society. 


PAUPERIZATION OF FARMERS 


Economists, speaking for the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, have admitted that 
cotton farmers held the bottom rung and live- 
stock producers the top in the agricultural price 
ladder. Cotton prices were such, they said, as 
to bring producers only 55 percent as much as 
they should receive to be on a price equality 
with industry and labor. Livestock prices 
were said to be 94 percent of the industrial 
level. 

The purchasing power of other classes of farm prod- 
ucts, in percentage of industrial prices, was reported: 


grain, 62 percent; dairy products, 79; truck crops, 80; 
poultry, 80 and fruit, 59. 


The general level of farm prices, the economists said, 
was 74 percent of the industrial price level. 


RACIALISM 


The extent to which racialism prevails in our 
country the following report, published in the 
Globe-Democrat of St. Louis on September 8th, 
more than merely indicates: “An overflow 
crowd of 500 persons was attracted to the audi- 
torium of the Bowman Methodist Church, Ath- 
lone and Carter avenues, last night by a meet- 
ing protesting the recent sale of a lot on the 
south side of the 4200 block of San Francisco 
avenue to Miss Grace M. Gordon, a Negro kin- 
dergarten teacher at the Dunbar School, 1415 
Garrison avenue.” . 

According to the newspaper account, the meeting 
was called by the O’Fallon Park Protective Association. 


A committee of four property owners was selected to 
meet with the Executive Committee of the park at an 


‘early date. Although two Negro families are living 
‘in houses on the 4200 block now, and others have lived 


there up until a few years ago, property owners have 
sought for some time to obtain the inclusion of a cove- 
nant in future bills of sale limiting the purchasers to 
white people. 


DECLINE OF POPULTION 
An English economist, Roy Harrod, of Ox- 
ford, drew a dismal picture at the Liberal Sum- 
mer School of a Britain doomed to become a 
second-class Power unless the decline in popu- 
lation is arrested. 


“Roughly,” he said, “each pair of people in this coun- 
try are only having 1% surviving children. This means 


a loss of a quarter of the population every 80 years, and 


there are reasons for thinking that the decline in the 


| average family may go a great deal further.” 
| ‘ 
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SOCIALIZATION OF MEDICINE 


The Labor Government in New Zealand is at 
loggerheads with the doctors over the medical 
provisions of its Social Security Bill. The Gov- 
ernment’s scheme is in essence a free public 
medical service for all (together with old-age 
pensions at sixty). To this the New Zealand 
branch of the British Medical Association ob- 
jects, and advances a counter-proposal of its 
own for a scheme to be run by the general prac- 
titioners, and providing a service based on the 
means of the individual patients, with an in- 
come limit approved by the Association. 


A secret ballot of the doctors, it is said, has recently 
been held, in which only 45 of 913 votes cast were in 
favor of the Government’s scheme. The New Zealand 
Government, however, is determined to pass the meas- 
ure. 


THE FAMILY WAGE 


During the debate on the Budget in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the Prime Minister, Bela 
Imredy, stated that all possible measures would 
be taken to help large families. Not only would 
prices and wages be closely watched, but he 
foresaw in the near future the introduction of 
the “family wage,” that is, a scale of wage in- 
creasing with increases of the family. On the 
other hand, according to the Catholic Times, 
of London, the British trade unions have been 
slow to grasp the pivotal importance of a fa- 
mily living wage. ‘Individualism has been in 
the air so long that it would seem extravagant 
to many to ask for the workers’ status to be 
assessed on any other basis. Yet the greatest 
single social reform would be the family wage.” 

The State, too, must do its share, the Catholic Times 
asserts. “When applicants seek for maintenance relief, 
the State promptly remembers the family, and if the 
officials think that the family is receiving a sufficiency 
the application of an individual member of it is re- 
fused. Is it too much to ask that the same yardstick 


be used to measure the rewards of labor as is used to 
measure sacrifices ?” 


OuR ECONOMIC BATTLEFRONT 


No less than 43 warehouses were closed with- 
in a few days at San Francisco in August by a 
strike the cause of which seems trivial. Ac- 
cording to Russell B. Porter’s article on the 
subject, published in the New York Times on 
August 25th, it was a “hot” freight car started 
the trouble. He writes: 


“Something new in labor disputes is going on in this 
hill-crowned city at the Golden Gate... . The novelty 
is a travelling strike accompanied by a travelling lock 
out .... For the past ten days a switch engine has 
been hauling a freight car loaded with school supplies 
from warehouse to warehouse in a vain attempt to have 
it unloaded. 

“The reason is that it is loaded with what the power- 
ful C.I.0. Warehousemen’s Union calls ‘hot cargo,’ or 
eargo loaded by non-union men. Every time it appears 
alongside a warehouse, a picket line composed of what 
the employers call ‘beef squads’ appears simultane- 
ously. Then the union men in the warehouse refuse to 
go through the picket line to unload it and are imme- 
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diately discharged and paid off by their employer, who 
closes his plant. 

“Today (August 24th) five wholesale grocery ware- 
houses shut down after visits from the ‘untouchable’ 
box car along the Embarcadero, Frisco’s famous water- 
front thoroughfare. About 150 union men and women 
were laid off.. A total of 43 warehouses have been 
closed and 1,200 workers dismissed since the portable 
strike-lockout began.” 


SELF GOVERNMENT 


For the first time in the history of the Co- 
lonial Administration of French Equatorial 
Africa, native Deputies are to be elected. The 
people of the Gabon have elected as their rep- 
resentative the president of the Catholic Club 
of Libreville, Monsieur Vane. This choice pro- 
vides a proof of the strength of Catholicity in 
this part of Central Africa. 


It is also the fulfillment of a wish expressed as long 
ago as 1931 by Rev. Fr. Arnou, S.J., of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva, who at that time told 
a conference of missionaries in Paris that the entrance 
of natives into the local Administration would be the 
greatest possible help towards the diffusion in Central 
Africa of Christian social teaching. 


THE TWwo-PARTY SYSTEM 


Now that modern Democracy is on trial, the 
two-party system of parliamentarism is not in- 
frequently attacked and criticized. Speaking 
at Ottawa recently, Sir Thomas White said Ca- 
nada had made excellent progress under the 
two-party system. It was one that, on the 
whole, had produced general satisfaction. It 
is not perfect, but no system is perfect. By 
and large it provides Canada with a reasonably 
efficient and thoroughly workable machine for 
carrying on public affairs. 

The speaker further contended: “When we _ look 
around and study the political uncertainties obtain- 
ing in so many other lands, we are apt to conclude 
that Canada is doing a pretty satisfactory job in a 
Parliamentary way and that the two-party system is 
not to be lightly exchanged for something else.” But 
this seems a post hoc propter hoc argument. 

There are, at the time, more than two party groups 
in the Canadian Parliament, but only the two tradi- 


tional, major parties have a sufficient number of mem- 
bers to exert influence. 


UNION LABEL 


_ The American Federation of Labor has just 
issued its first edition of a “Union Label Cata- 
logue-Directory,” the purpose of which is to 
provide data on union-made products to all la- 
bor unions, union label leagues, and the public 
to encourage local merchants and business firms 
to carry only merchandise of manufacturers 
who produce union-made goods. 

The catalogue contains facsimiles of all Union labels, 
shop cards, and service buttons of the AFL together with 
a complete list of the industries which are entitled to 
carry union labels on their manufactured products. 

Issuance of the catalogue was in conjunction with the 
recent AFL Union Label and Industrial Exhibition at 
Cincinnati with the primary purpose of “giving ‘fair’ 
ae a reward for their loyalty to Labor 

Jnions.’ 


LUXURY 

A public-opinion research expert speaking at - 
Chautauqua on August 12. declared the aver- 
age American revealed the following charac- 
teristics : 

“In a depression people cling to their comfort habits 
and petty vices and let many of their necessities g0. » 
For example:—In recent depressions, bread and textile 
consumption dropped noticeably. Farm incomes were 
cut in half. But movies, beauty parlors, cosmetics, 
cigarettes and gasoline for pleasure all held their 
ground well and several even gained.” 

The speaker said researchers for his concern (Miller, 
Franklin & Co.) had found cases where companies deal- 
ing in gas and electricity had charged high rates for 
their product but had kept the good will of their custo- 
mers because they gave them a great deal of “personal 
attention.” 


THE GOLDEN INTERNATIONAL 


An attempt of the money lenders to crush 
New Zealand’s Labor Party is exposed by the 
Tribune, Catholic weekly of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. It is from its editorial on this subject 
the following extract is quoted: 


“New Zealand Labor has committed a cardinal sin in 
the eyes of the capitalist world—for its financial meth- 
ods are ‘unorthodox’; it has defied the Money Power. 
It is therefore marked down for destruction; and the 
last few weeks have seen a vicious press campaign or- 
ganized against it from London, with the object of 
ruining its position in the money market. A firm of 
stockbrokers on the London Stock Exchange has issued 
a circular advising its clients to sell their New Zealand 
bonds, on the ground that ‘elections take place in New 
Zealand in the latter part of this year, with the possi- 
bility of a continuance of the Socialist Administration, 
implying a tendency towards increased expenditures.’ 
This deliberate attack upon the credit of our sister 
Dominion, taken ‘side by side with the ‘flight of capital’ 
to the extent of some £6,000,000 to Australia, is a clear 
indication that the financial oligarchy has declared war, 
and we may expect an intensification of its campaign 
during the next few months, in view of the forthcom- 
ing election struggle.” 


CHAIN STORES 


The chain store has found that the pay roll 
community is the most fertile field for opera- 
tions, Charles H. Sanford, New York realtor, 
told delegates to the New England regional con- 
vention of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. The wage-earner usually has a 
family to support, Sanford explained, and his 
dollar must be stretched to the limit. His wife 
must shop with economy and the chain store, 
with its lower prices, naturally becomes her 
favorite market place. (The speaker, evident- 
ly a spokesman for the existing profit system, — 
is indifferent to the evil influences exerted by 
most chain stores.) 

“However,” the management expert stated, “there 
are good and bad industrial communities. A one-in- 
dustry town is a dangerous chain investment because 
in dull periods of the year there is very little purchas- 
ing power. Should the industry fail or move away, a 


ghost town would result. A town composed of small, 
inconsequential industries is also risky.” ie 


Paseo! CA TUDIES AND NOTES 


Pr. Albert Mayer's Rise to the 
Priesthood 


By His Brother, Adolph Mayer, Professor 
of Music, McKeesport, Pa. 


I 


HE late Father Albert Mayer, for many 
years pastor of St. Andrew’s Church in 

__ Lemay, St. Louis County, and National 
Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 

Union, whose death has recently been chron- 
icled in the press, aspired to the priesthood and 
realized his calling under the most adverse con- 
ditions and an absolutely repulsive environ- 
ment. So much so that his reaching his goal 
must be considered a miracle of grace. 

As has been duly reported in other journals, 
Bt Albert Mayer was born on Oct. 23, 1866, 
in Stahringen, a romantic country village 
nestled close to the shores of Lake Constance, 
a short distance from the ancient city where 
the great Church Council was held in 1414-18. 
His father was Gustav Mayer and his mother 
Aloisa Mayer. There were two other sons and 
one daughter. Fr. Mayer’s brothers are yet 
living, the elder in St. Louis, the younger in 
McKeesport, situated on the outskirts of Pitts- 
burgh. The sister died in Morgantown about 
14 years ago. Fr. Albert’s father had an in- 
tellectual, and especially a literary bent; his 
mother was inclined strongly to poetry but did 
nat have the intellectual equipment of her hus- 
band. Both sang in the choir of the local 
church. For a number of years they lived a 
happy life with their four children, who at- 
tended the village school which, however, in 

that unhappy period of Germany’s history, felt 
keenly the effects of the raging “Kulturkampf,” 
so detrimental to education. 

At that time the influence of Marxism was 
strong in Germany. The journals and papers 
opened their pages to these Utopian theories to 
which the rank and file were attracted after 
superficial examination. The father of our fu- 
ture priest became a hopeless slave to the writ- 
ings of Marx, Bebel and Liebknecht, and he 
proselyted these new ideas whenever opportu- 
nity presented itself. In addition to his cabi- 
net- and building shop, he opened a tavern 
where he had sufficient opportunity to spread 
the new gospel, this reputed panacea for all 
world ills. About this time Kaiser Wilhelm ] 
was shot by a fanatic votary of the new gospel, 
The Socialists, emboldened, had formed a party 
in the Reichstag and soon the Kaiser became 
the target for attacks and insults. The decree 
of “Léze Majesté” was put into force and exe- 
cuted with all possible severity. 

Gustav Mayer, inclined to literature as he was, 
gave voice to his Socialistic inclinations, among 

‘other ways, by writing an article occasionally 
for one of the daily papers in Konstanz. This 
“was the cause of the final catastrophe in the 
Mayer family in which the unmistakable athe- 
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istic trend of Socialism had wrought great 
havoc. Having lost his religion, the father had 
become demoralized spiritually and physically, 
and was now addicted to drink, a circumstance 
causing untold sorrow and scenes of heart- 
rending grief in the family and an occasion of 
terrible scandal to the children. The father up- 
held the “Kulturkampf” and spoke bitterly 
against both Church and State; to Socialists the 
hostile tendencies of. the Church are a truism. 
As a result of his political stand the father re- 
ceived no more work from the State and 
through neglect of his duties was forced into 
bankruptcy. At the same time an article writ- 
ten by him and published in the Konstanzer 
Zeitung came under the ban of the law. In or- 
der to escape the indictment and possible im- 
prisonment, he fled to America with the assis- 
tance of one of his brothers; for a time the fa- 
mily was in ignorance as to his whereabouts. 
Consider the difficulties faced by the mother 
and the children, still in their early teens, now 
fatherless and homeless! The mother finally 
died of a broken heart and the children were 
placed with farmers in the district, being com- 
pelled to work extremely hard. 

Some time after the father’s flight a message 
came from America to the mother, then gravely 
ill, asking her to emigrate to America with the 
children. The father’s letters breathed an ap- 
parently reformed and hopeful spirit. The old- 
est son accepted the invitation and with a tick- 
et sent him by his father embarked for this 
country filled with a desire for adventure. The 
lad, 16 years old at the time, stubbornly refused 
to listen to the pleadings of his mother, to her 
great grief. The mother felt she and her son 
were parting forever, and shortly afterwards 
succumbed to her illness, made worse by this 
last blow to her heart. 

The father possessed many noble traits and 
sympathetic impulses, as well as a strong par- 
ental love for his children. He wanted to re- 
alize a brighter future in this country of virtu- 
ally limitless possibilities, free from all military 
encumbrances and encroachments on civil lib- 
erty. Gustav Mayer also desired—what he 
could not accomplish in Germany—to win his 
three sons to the cause of Socialism, in the New 
World; he said nothing of this idea to anyone, 
however. His description of the country was 
so encouraging that the mother, still living at 
the time, consented to emigrate with the three 
children remaining at home. Thereupon the 
father forwarded steamer tickets, but to the 
great grief of the children their mother had 
emigrated to a higher world. Especially sorrow- 
ful was our future priest, who was a great 


| favorite of the mother’s because of his pious, 


good behavior, diligence and obedience. 

The three children, the future Fr. Mayer, the 
younger brother and the considerably younger 
sister, were placed in Albert’s charge by their 
father’s brother and sent across the Atlantic. 
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The father had made his home in Pittsburgh, 
but after only a short stay with him, the chil- 
dren were convinced that the father still pos- 
sessed his objectionable habits and disruptive 
ideas. From a Socialist he had now become an 
Anarchist, attending the meetings of a group 
which, although outlawed, continued to meet 
secretly ; their number included Bergmann, who 
shot Frick, the great coke king of Pittsburgh. 
That such an environment would not improve 
the mentality of a man soon became obvious. 
The boys had been put to work in the factory 
where their father was foreman, our future 
priest in the cabinet department with his 
father. 

It likewise became evident that home life 
with a parent of radical, irreligious tendencies 
was not to the liking of the children who in the 
old country had suffered untold misery and 
had learned to abhor the consequences of their 
father’s mental errings. So much the more 
since he had married again, this time to a wom- 
an whose character and conduct was anything 
but edifying to the youngsters, now growing 
into manhood and womanhood. The vigilant 
older brothers, upon discovering the moral 
danger of this heathen stepmother, sent their 
sister to live with friends in Altoona. The old- 
est brother shifted for himself, the youngest 
found a home and employment with a kindly 
person, while our future priest obtained a home 
as an apprentice in a barber-shop. It was here 
he became acquainted with a Fr. Baumgartner 
and a Fr. Duffner through whom he was made 
conscious of his high calling. He studied Latin 
with these priests and prepared himself to enter 
the Benedictine seminary at St. Meinrad’s, Ind., 
as a protege of Fr. Duffner. He disclosed his 
intentions only to his younger brother, Adolph, 
who soon afterward secretly helped him to get 
away, as the father had threatened to shoot 
Albert if he would become a priest. 

Albert’s intellectual qualities were soon rec- 
ognized at the seminary, and through his zeal 
and diligence in fulfilling both mental and phy- 
sical obligations he soon became the favorite of 
the superior who rewarded him by advancing 
him several times, so that he filled the pre- 
scribed curriculum in an extremely short space 
of time. I remember well when, some years 
after his departure, I inquired of Fr. Duffner, 
our parish priest, whether he had heard from 
my brother and how he was getting along, the 
priest replied: “I have just received a letter 
from the Abbey of St. Meinrad, in which the 
Abbot says, that if I had any more youngsters 
like Albert Mayer I could send as many as I 
wanted to, that his talent and zeal and obvious 
sincerity to his calling were a delight to all, 
and an example to the rest of the students.” 

Although the son had been estranged from 
his father by choosing the priestly vocation— 
a vocation diametrically opposed to the latter’s 
Weltanschauung—nevertheless he shrewdly 


managed to work his way back into his fath- 
er’s heart. The paper to which Gustav Mayer ° 
contributed an article occasionally while still in - 
Germany had come into the hands of a Catholic 
editor who was fighting successfully the Soci- 
alists in the Reichstag. Albert subscribed to 
this paper for several years on behalf of his - 
father. The latter, not altogether ignorant of 
the name of the sender, was rather pleased 
when he learned for sure that it was his son. 
He absorbed the contents of these papers, many 
containing convincing articles refuting Social- 
ism, first with outspoken anger, finally with a 
ravenous interest. Later on, he thanked my 
brother and begged him tc continue sending 
them. Father had lived through Socialism long 
enough, and had had too much experience In 
its application with his colleagues not to feel 
the ponderous weight and convincing truth of 
the arguments brought forward against it. A 
psychological change, hastened to a climax by. 
a few instances, had come over him. 
(To be concluded) 


Fr, Pierz Among Minnesota 
inciians 


OTH Bishop Baraga and Fr. Pierz made 
B frequent use of the Wahrheitsfreund to 

acquaint Catholics with the results of 
their missionary effort and their needs. The 
issue of June 6th, 1861, of the Cincinnati week- 
ly contains a communication by the latter of 
the two missionaries, describing conditions as 
they existed among the whites and Indians 
whom he served. 


Stationed at the time at Crow Wing, Minn., ~ 
with missions at Belle Prairie, Swan River, 
Platte River and other places, Fr. Pierz, hav- 
ing referred to conditions in Michigan, relates 
his experiences in the new field. He speaks of 
the distribution of seeds and bulbs, his treat- 
ment of the Indians’ ailments with homeo- 
pathic remedies, his method of teaching and his 
use of the Baraga Catechism. In one passage 
dealing with the saintly missioner’s prayer- 
book, he writes: 


“After conducting classes for adults and children in 
the Indian Catechism over a period of fifteen days, with 
alternating lessons in the recitation of prayers, in read- 
ing and singing, I had finally prepared a few natives 
sufficiently to receive the Sacrament of Baptism. I per- 
formed the ceremony in the most solemn manner on 
the eighth Sunday after Pentecost, July 22nd, 1860. 

“Solemn services began at eight o’clock with the 
beautiful Indian Morning Prayer from Bishop Baraga’s 
Prayerbook. This was followed by a charming song, 
rendered by four girls and two boys, pupils of mine 
who, using the booklet, sang with such beautiful har- 
mony as to draw tears of joy from my eyes. . .” 


Later in the report Fr. Pierz states: 


“Who can appreciate the joy I derive—seated on my 
trunk in the chapel like an aged father among his chil- 
dren—from teaching my dear wild little ones prayers, 
singing, reading and Christian doctrine from morning 
till night for several weeks in succession. Employing 
my own methods of instruction (I have practically elimi- 


Friedrich Bruns speaks of his subject as 
richer and better American for his German 


| 


p 285. 
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nated spelling), I have been so successful that some 
particularly talented children are able to read the Cate- 
chism within twelve or fifteen days after starting with 


the Primer.’’!) 

Apart from the references to Fr. Baraga’s 
books, the quotations are of value inasmuch as 
they indicate Fr. Pierz’s peculiar method of 
teaching and bear witness to the natural apti- 
tude of a number of the Indians. The missioner 
had previously referred to this characteristic in 
a passage of another of his letters printed four 
years ago in the C. B. & S. J.: 

My converts “are so talented that after five months 
of daily religious and secular instruction they are able 
to recite all the prayers and the whole of Fr. Baraga’s 


Catechism by heart, while most of them have by this 
time also learned to read, and many even to write.’’2) 


COLLECTANEA 


For the use of research students the United 
States Catholic Historical Society has brought 
together 50 anti-Catholic books and pamphlets, 
jargely of the kind published in the days of the 
Knownothing Movement. They have been placed 
in the Society’s library at Dunwoodie Seminary, 
N. Y., where they may be consulted. Volume 
XXVIII of “Historical Records and Studies,” 
contains a list of titles of these books and pam- 
phlets. 

A similar collection in the Library of the C. V. con- 


sists of 67 books and 11 pamphlets, in addition to bound 
volumes of The Menace. 


Writing on the late Msgr. John Rothenstein- 
er in the American-German Review, published 
by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
“oa 


heritage.” Deeply cognizant evidently of the 
significance of his statement, its author ex- 
plains: 

“The task of the ideal German-American is beset 
with difficulties. He must master two languages and 
be at home in two civilizations. To cut the roots that 
bind him to his parents and the land of his fathers is 
a kind of moral suicide or spiritual mayhem: some- 
things withers. To keep apart from the new civiliza- 
tion that enfolds him is even worse: the attempt ends 
in arid sterility. Looking to his past his motto must be: 

,Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 
,Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen.’ 

“And looking to his new homeland he may well choose 
another passage from Faust for his motto, with a slight 
change of emphasis: 

Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm: 


’ >») 


,Er stehe fest und schaue hier sich um. 

“Tf the German-American will but shoulder 
this double burden,” the author, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin, adds, Sit 
will become a blessing, a blessing for himself 
and for others.” 

The life of our Monsignor, Professor Bruns 
writes, “bears witness to this.” 


1) Loc. cit., Vol. XXIV, No. 42, pp. 498-4. 
2) 0. B.& 8. J., Vol. XXVIII, No. 9 (Dec., 1934), 


There were few university graduates among 
the German educators who came to our coun- 
try between 1850 and 1870. One of these The 
Chicago Evening Mail referred to in its issue 
of May 15, 1871: 

“Professor Beleke, an excellent philologist and 
scholar, of this city, recently delivered a lecture in 
Council Bluffs, lowa, on Language and Mental Develop- 
ment. The papers of that city speak in terms of un- 
qualified admiration of the lecturer. Professor B. is 
probably the best linguist in the city, and it is gratify- 
ing to our local pride that the intelligent of other cities 
recognize his ability. He was formerly a professor in 
the college of Notre Dame.” 

Beleke taught Greek and Hebrew at St. 
Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary in Chicago and, 
after a sad fate had befallen this institution, 
founded by the first Bishop of the See, opened 
a private academy for boys and girls. He re- 
turned to Germany after the Chicago fire in the 
fall of 1871, while the school was continued by 
the late John Lauth, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, for about two decades or 
more. 


The laying of a cornerstone “for a German 
Catholic church,” situated in Ste. Genevieve 
County, Mo., was reported to the Wahrheits- 
freund sometime in June, 1845, by a corre- 
spondent who signed the brief account merely 
with one letter, a capital T. He wrote: 


“On the 8th of June the cornerstone of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Ste. Genevieve County, Mo., was laid by the 
Rev. Mr. Gandolpho, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Stable 
[recte Stehle]. It is situated six miles from Ste. Gene- 
vieve in a German settlement consisting of about sev- 
enty-one families. The church is being built of stone 
and is about 70 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. Every family 
in the settlement furnished a designated quantity of 
building material and only the labor of the stonemasons 
and carpenters demands an outlay of money. No pew 
rent is to be charged and that is well. ‘How good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
peace and unity,’ and build a house for the Lord om 
High that they may worship Him in the spirit and in 
truth.”1) 


The church referred to is undoubtedly St. 
Joseph’s at Zell, Mo. Most of the settlers there 
came to the United States from Baden. 


Noteworthy tribute is accorded by the Cath- 
olic Times, of London, to.a schoolbook compiled 
many years ago by a German-American priest, 
who is still among the living, although ordained 
in 1869: 

“It is nearly 40 years since Msgr. Oechtering pub- 
lished his Short Catechism of Church History, and its 
worth may best be estimated by the fact that it is now 
in its 28th edition. A chapter on Recent Times brings 
this excellent manual up-to-date making it as useful to 
the present generation of senior boys and girls as it 
was to their parents. It remains the best text-book of 
its kind.” ; 

The book is published now, as in the past, by the 
B. Herder Book Co., of St. Louis. 


1) Wahrheitsfreund, Vol. VIII, 1845, No. 45, p. 355. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H, Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Herman Spiegel, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Anthony Fischer, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis, John J. Jantz, Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore; Bernard Schwegmann, San Antonio; Ed- 
ward Kirchen, San Francisco; Michael Mohr, Col- 
wich, Kan.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; 
William A. Schmit, St. Louis. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B.&8S.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


Cardinal Dougherty Grants Episcopal Man- 
date for Catholic Action 


HE Catholic Central Verein has obtained 

its second Mandate for Catholic Action 
from a Cardinal-Archbishop. On Sept. 14th 
Rev. Henry J. Steinhagen, spiritual director, 
petitioned His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, to 
grant official permission to the Philadelphia 
District to engage in Catholic Action in the 
Archdiocese. Cardinal Dougherty, in his reply 
a few days later, granted the Mandate and ex- 
tended his best wishes for the success of the 
organization’s program. 

In his letter to the Cardinal, Fr. Steinhagen 
had outlined, among other things, plans to in- 
terest young people in the Youth Movement 
sponsored by the C. V. Cardinal Dougherty’s 
commission reads: 

“In accordance with the request contained in your 
esteemed letter of September 14th last, I ratify the 
Mandate for Catholic Action by the members of the 
Philadelphia District of the Central Verein of America. 

“My best wishes are extended for the greatest suc- 
cess in this movement. 

“With sentiments of esteem, I remain 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“PD. Cardinal Dougherty, 
“Abp. of Phila.” 

It was recommended at the Bethlehem 

convention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. that 
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all State Branches which have not as yet ap- 


plied for the Mandate to participate in the » 


works of the Hierarchy do so at once. 


Secre- - 


taries of the various Branches should take note ~ 


of this recommendation and apply for the of- 
ficial commission. 


Sowers of Truths 


LTHOUGH slowly, and this may be all to 


the good, the Catholic laity of our country 

are awakening to the need of taking their place 
in the front line of Catholic Action. While not 
so many years ago many of them frowned on 
the idea of distributing “tracts,” there are at 
the present time both men and women engaged 
in the Apostolate of the Printed Word. The 
pamphlets and free leaflets published by the 
Central Bureau established contact between us 
and many of these Catholic activists. One, a 
woman, writing from Rhode Island, has told us: 
“Tt was through Miss B..... and the pam- 


phlet rack in our church that I first became ac- - 


quainted with the work of the Central Bureau; 
and since that time—about a year ago—I have 
distributed leaflets pertaining to Education and 
Social Problems on the local College campus. 
Those pertaining to strictly social (and to me 
unmentionable) problems to Catholic nurses 


who are doing District Nursing here in this - 


city; various other pamphlets in the street 
cars, buses, waiting rooms of department 
stores, and ‘The Duties of an Educated Cath- 
olic’ by mail to a large number of prominent 
Catholics engaged in politics and the profes- 
sions.” 

The same writer also speaks of placing copies 
of Catholic magazines, to which she subscribes, 


such as the Commonweal, in the restrooms of | 


department stores. ‘‘Through Miss BB... .’s 
constant efforts’? [she is known to us as an in- 
defatigable worker], the writer goes on to state, 
“we have available in our church a splendid as- 
sortment of the Paulist and Catholic Truth 
Society pamphlets and it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to put these into circulation.” 


The greatest hope, however, of this particu- | 


lar group is directed towards the establishment 
of a Catholic Bookshop and Lending Library. 
Thus far they have not made great progress in 
this direction, we are told, but they will not 
give up hope. 
every success in this laudable undertaking; a 
Catholic book store and lending library may be 
made a center not merely of intellectual cul- 
ture but, what is more, of Truth and Faith. 
Unfortunately, the great importance of a book 
store conducted by an educated and well- 
trained bookseller is nut sufficiently realized by 
Catholics. The bookseller appears to them to 
be just another “business man.” He must, of 
course, be able to conduct the undertaking along 
commercial lines, but, on the other hand, he 
may never lose sight of the dignity of this par- 
ticular profession. 


On our part, we wish them. 


‘ 
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Catholic Germany would not, for instance, 
have been. able to overcome so thoroughly as it 
did the disastrous results of Rationalism and 
the Enlightenment of the 18. century on the 
one hand, and the encroachment of the State on 
the Church on the other, without the services of 
well trained publishers, men of faith and at the 
same time, able enterprisers, .We have in mind 
those individuals who founded, over a hundred 
years ago, such firms as Herder, of Freiburg, 
_Schoeningh, of Paderborn, Kirchheim, of 
Mainz, the publisher of Bishop von Ketteler, 
and others. To recognize the need for certain 
Catholic books, to discover men able to write 
what the times demand, and to promote the sale 
of their books is a task of vital importance for 
Church and Society. 


The President’s Message 


RITING to officers and members of the 
Central Verein, Mr. William H. Siefen, 
newly elected president, invites the co-operation 
of all in the work of the organization. After 
outlining conditions obtaining in the world to- 
day, Mr. Siefen pleads especially for the organ- 
ization of youth in whom “our strength lies.” 
“We cannot leave them the prey of unbelievers 
and enemies of the Church,” he continues. 
The president likewise asks the co-operation 
of the priests in the work of the society, since 
this is indispensable to the successful operation 
of the organization. With a united group, he 
feels, “we will be able to defend ourselves 
against the dangerous ‘isms’ confronting the 
world .... Let us, as a compact body, continue 
the work of the Central Verein in the field of 
Catholic Action.” Reference is then made to 
the importance of the Mandate granted our or- 
ganization by the American Hierarchy. 


Too much cannot be said about the necessity 
of solid organization, especially at the present 
time. Society today is in a state of flux; the 
old order is changing—capitalism has demon- 
strated its inability to cope with existing condi- 
tions and hence will soon be discarded. It is a 
charge especially binding upon Catholics to see 
that the new order conforms more than did its 
_ predecessor to the principles of the natural law 
and those enunciated by Christ and His Church. 

The value of Catholic organizations, if prop- 
erly directed, cannot be overemphasized. How- 
ever, for a Catholic group to function efficient- 
ly, the co-operation of every single member is 
demanded. The C. V. has been singled out by 
the American Hierarchy as worthy of an official 
Mandate to engage in the apostolate of the 
Bishops in this country. To live up to the con- 
_ fidence placed in our organization will require 

concerted, conscientious action. 

The Bethlehem convention selected a group 
of leaders whom they entrusted with the obli- 
- gation of directing the destiny of the Cis 
~ From every indication the officers are capable 


men. But their efforts will be in vain should 
individual societies and members withhold their 
co-operation. Hence, it behooves affiliated 
groups not only to promise but to fulfill their 
aes to co-operate with their appointed 
eaders. 


Farm Organization Opposes Socialized 
Medicine 


N the light of the resolution on Socialized 
Medicine adopted by the Bethlehem conven- 
tion of the C. V., the opinion expressed on the 
subject by the National Grange, one of the fore- 
most farm organizations in the country, is high- 
ly interesting. It is the Clip Sheet for Sept. 
10th, of that group contains the statement that 
the program, “under government supervision as 
well as selection, is not supported by the Na- 
tional Grange.” 

At a recent hearing in Washington on the 
proposed measure, the Grange legal representa- 
tive “presented a strong statement... which 
makes very clear the Grange attitude on this 
question.” The Clip Sheet concludes with a re- 
statement of the Grange’s position, proposing 
a solution to “the present medical problem 
without the expenditure of vast sums of money 
on a Federal program and the extension still 
further into American life of the ‘socialized 
idea,’ to which the Grange has never given its 
approval.” 

The C. V. resolution on the question, the close study 
of which is urgently recommended to every member of’ 
our organization, vigorously objects to this new step 
in the march to State Socialism, maintaining’ “the solu- 
tion of this question rests upon private initiative, and 
should be achieved through mutual co-operation and 
self-help, as, for example, group hospitalization and 
health plans, maternity guilds, and medical and hospital 
care provided by benevolent societies.” 

In view of the objections raised by the National 
Grange it is pertinent to consider the activities of vari- 
ous orders of Sisters who conduct hospitals in small 
communities, particularly in farming areas. As ex- 
amples, we need mention only the St. Joseph’s Hospital 
conducted at Breese, Ill., and the similarly named in- 
stitution at Dickinson, N. D. 


The Central Bureau Foundation Fund 


NE of the major results of the Bethlehem 

convention was the decision of the dele- 
gates to complete the Central Bureau Founda- 
tion Fund. This fund was begun following the 
San Antonio convention of the C. V. in 1920, 
at which time a total of $250,000 was promised. 
This figure has never been realized, however, 
the present total being something under 
$225,000. 

Moreover, owing to the reduced interest rates 
obtainable on sound investments, the Bureau’s 
income has been substantially curtailed, despite 
the fact the total fund is larger by several 
thousand dollars than it was eight or nine 
years ago. Consequently, the convention de- 
clared the C. V. would complete the promised 
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amount and raise an additional $50,000 to com- 
pensate for the lowered interest return and to 
make possible the continuance of the increased 
activities of the Bureau. 

Prior to his election as president, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Siefen, of New Haven, Conn., was ap- 
pointed to head the committee entrusted with 
the obligation of raising the sum decided on. 

Mr. Siefen announced that attempts would be made 
to collect this total over a period of years so as not to 
inconvenience any member. The committee is prepar- 
ing a plan of collection that will be announced shortly. 
Every member of our organization is asked to con- 
tribute generously toward the completion of this fund, 
so that the activities of “the social workshop,” as the 
Episcopal Protector of the C. V., Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, has characterized 
it, may be continued unhampered. 

Since the beginning of the fiscal year, on July Ist, 
$170 has been contributed to the Foundation Fund, in- 
cluding $100 from the estate of the late Rev. KoeG: 
Beyer, of La Crosse, Wis. Other donations were re- 
ceived from: J. B. Blankmann, St. Louis, $10; Geo. J. 
Phillipp, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $10; Convention Committee, 
Indianapolis, St. Joseph State League, $40; Wm. P. 
Gerlach, St. Paul, Minn., $3; Chas. F. Hilker, Ft. Wayne, 
Frank J. Strub, St. Paul, and Rey. Bern. Spors, Olney, 
Ill., $2 each; and Gregory Vogt, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $1. 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


Y all odds the most important single result 

of the 83rd annual convention of the C. V., 
held in Bethlehem, Pa., was the decision to pro- 
mote the corporative ideal of society, as out- 
lined and recommended by Pope Pius XI. The 
Director of the Central Bureau was, in fact, 
instructed by the convention to begin the dis- 
semination, both in Central-Blatt and other 
publications of the Bureau, of a knowledge of 
the corporative system based on the underlying 
principles announced by Pius XI. in Quadrage- 
simo anno. 

The Central Verein, by its long acquaintance 
with and study of the social question, enjoys a 
unique position among similar organizations; 
for many years its members have pioneered in 
the field of Catholic social action. It should not 
be supposed, therefore, the corporative idea is 
something entirely new, or even foreign to the 
C. V. The Wanderer, of St. Paul, Minn., dis- 
cussing the question, remarks editorially in its 
issue of Sept. 1st that because the C. V. is the 
“legitimate heir of the social ideas of Baron 
von Vogelsang, leader in the Austrian Catholic 
school of social thought in the past century, it 
frequently expressed its views with regard to 
the re-organization of the social order along 
corporative lines.” 

There is still some question of terminology to be 
cleared up, but this much is certain: corporative so- 
ciety is in no way synonymous with the corporate 
State. Corporative society is intended to replace the 
amorphous, i. e., shapeless society of the present with 
the aid of vocational groups or estates, which groups 


should be organized voluntarily and not superimposed 
by the State. : : é 


It is our intention to include articles and items per- 


taining to the corporative ideal in the pages of our 
monthly from time to time. There is no denying the 
task of educating the people of our country to a 
knowledge of its application and feasibility will present 
many difficulties. The obligation imposed on the Bu- 
reau staff by the Bethlehem assembly is indeed grave 
but by no means impossible. Because of the serious- 
ness of the task, results will not be at once apparent, 
but we shall endeavor to fulfill the commission. 


State Branches holding their annual con- 
ventions following the Bethlehem meeting of 
the C. V. have taken up the challenge issued 
by leaders of the organization to begin the study 
of the corporative society as outlined by the 
Holy Father, and in not a few instances formu- 
lated resolutions on the subject. Three such 
Branches to do so were New York, Missouri 
and Indiana. 

The resolution adopted by the Troy conven- 
tion of the New York Branch, for example, as- 
serts that: 


“In the resolutions from year to year of the national 
organization and of the various State Branches, the 
principles that underlie the genuine corporative society 
have been insisted upon. Gradually, through repeti- 
tion, these principles have had their effect, but not to 
the extent that we have desired... . 

“We feel that a more widespread knowledge of these 
principles will go far to bring about a closer approach 
to social justice for all and a fuller realization that the 
social body is a moral organism each member of which 
must voluntarily do its part, just as does each member 
of the physical organism known as the human body.” 


The Indiana Branch convention resolution, 
somewhat more detailed, presents a short expo- 
sition of corporative society and its implica- 
tions. This declaration states in part: 


«|. . Since the nations are made for health, the Pope, 
speaking as Christ’s vicar, has repeatedly offered the 
world the remedies to be applied to a sick society. The 
Encyclical known as Quadragesimo anno is in fact 
largely devoted to the reconstruction of society, par- 
ticularly in accordance with ‘the principles of a sane 
corporative order which respects the various grades of 
social authority,’ as the Holy Father writes in ‘Athe- 
istic Communism.’ 

“According to Catholic principles, society is not a 
machine but an organism. Since recent centuries de- 
stroyed the organic social life developed in Catholic 
times, it is now necessary to restore the organic form 
of society. This Pius XI urges the Catholic world to 
do. As a means towards this end he suggests that 
‘those who practice the same trade or profession, in the 
economic field or any other, form corporate groups.’ 
‘These groups,’ the Holy Father continues, ‘with pow- 
er of self-government, are considered by many to be, 
if not essential to civil society, at least natural to it,’ 

“... To so noble a task then are the Catholics of 
the world called by Christ’s vicar. But the evident seri- 
ousness and importance of the task emphasizes the 
duty of fostering in all classes of society, to use the 
Pope’s own words, ‘an intensive program of social edu- 
cation adapted to the varying degrees of intellectual 
culture.’ The reorganization of society and the institu- 
tion of the corporative society can not be accomplished 
in haphazard fashion.” 

} 4 * 2 

The timeliness of the decision by the Central 
Verein to promote the study of corporative so- 
ciety is indicated by the response accorded the 
suggestion on the part of the Catholic press. 

A considerable number of Catholic papers published 
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the recent convention’s resolution on the question, while 
two papers, the Prairie Messenger, of Muenster, Sask., 
and the Michigan Catholic of Detroit, reprinted the 
editorial of the St. Paul Wanderer, commending the C. 
V. for having inaugurated this study and outlining the 
fundamental principles of the corporative ideal. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


N accordance with the intentions of the Ca- 
nadian Provincial youth training program, a 
two weeks’ agricultural course, to be conducted 
in various rural centers of Saskatchewan, has 
been arranged by the extension department of 
the University of Saskatchewan. Unemployed 
young men between the ages of 18 and 30 will 
be eligible to attend the sessions. 


The course will consist of lectures and demonstrations 
on farm machinery and farm motors, crop production, 
livestock, poultry, horticulture and related topics. 


2] ok * 

A National Convention of the Catholic Youth 
Organizations of Canada will take place in Ot- 
tawa on Oct. 7-8. Steps have already been tak- 
en in the 40 Canadian dioceses to organize Ca- 
tholic youth groups with a view to participa- 
tion in the national congress. 

The basis of the organization is the diocese. Each 
diocese has been invited to federate parochial organi- 
zations into a diocesan union which will meet at least 
once each year. The national congress will be held an- 
nually in the larger cities to discuss problems of interest 
to Canadian youth. 


Particular attention will be paid at the coming con- 
gress to Catholic Action and economics. 


ok ok ok 


The rather considerable attention paid to 
youth problems by the Bethlehem convention 
has borne fruit. On Sunday, Sept. 18th, a suc- 
cessful meeting was sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia District at St. Aloysius’ auditorium, at 
which the young people attending were in- 
formed of the purposes of the C. V. Youth 
Movement and the reasons why they should par- 
ticipate in the activities suggested. This de- 
velopment has been realized through the efforts 
of Rev. Henry J. Steinhagen, spiritual director 
of the District. 

Guests of the Philadelphia meeting were the mem- 

bers of the Mannerchor and some young ladies from 
the Holy Ghost Parish, of Bethlehem, about 60, miles 
away. Leaders of the C. V. in the convention city set to 
work immediately following the national assembly to 
complete the organization of the young people accord- 
ing to the outline suggested in the “Guide for the Train- 
ing of Catholic Youth for Catholic Action.” 


Pik oct 


Specific recommendations for activities to be 
undertaken by youth groups during the month 
of October are contained in the monthly letter 
issued by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd vice- 
president of the C. V. Grouped under five 
headings, they pertain to spiritual, educational, 
_ civic, social and physical activities. 
| Recitation of the rosary and an explanation of its 


significance are suggested as the spiritual work for the 
month. Reading of the chapter on “The Young Catho- 


< 


| lic Worker” from the “Guide for the Training of Catho- 


lic Youth for Catholic Action” is recommended as the 
educational feature, while for the civic activity study 
of the Child Labor Amendment is advocated. More- 
over, sponsorship of a joint social for young men and 
women, conducting of hikes, etc., and financially assist- 
ing the individual pastors are also recommended. 

_ Accompanying the letter are five reasons why par- 
ticipation in the C. V. Youth Movement is desirable. 
These are listed as: profiting by the suggestions of the 
national committee, receiving the monthly activities let- 
ter, benefiting from suggestions of the 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, use of the facilities of the Central Bureau, and 
the opportunity to participate in the work of C. V. Dis- 
trict Leagues. 


Ba ie se 
EC kk Se 


Members of the Young Men’s District League 
No. 2, affiliated with the C. U. of Missouri, vot- 
ed at their recent meeting to sponsor a Catho- 
lic play, the proceeds of which will be given to 
Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer to help defray ex- 
penses of administering the C. V. youth move- 
ment throughout the country. Delegates at the 
session, held Sept. 11th at Wardsville, likewise 
agreed to organize a District League Press Re- 
lations Committee, as suggested by the Bethle- 
hem convention, to scrutinize newspapers pub- 
lished in Central Missouri with a view to cor- 
recting anti-Catholic bias. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, spiritual director, C. U. 
of Mo., addressed the meeting and called to the dele- 
gates’ attention the youth leaflet, “Guide for the Train- 
ing of Catholic Youth for Catholic Action.” He also 
stated that this leaflet and the monthly activities letter 
sent out by Fr. Bruemmer constituted a program second 
to none. 

Fr. Bruemmer outlined the C. V. youth program and 
reported on the Bethlehem convention. Another ad- 
dress, “Training Youth for Leadership,” was delivered 
by one of the members. 


oe 


Working quietly and unobtrusively, devoted 
clergymen and lay Catholics are accomplishing 
untold good for the seamen of the world’s 
merchant marine. The Apostleship of the 
Sea for many years has operated hostels 
for Catholic sailors in ports throughout the 
world, proffering spiritual and material assist- 
ance to men of all nationalities. On a smaller 
scale, of course, but working toward the same 
end is the Maris Stella Missionary Cenacle, at 
Pensacola, Fla., “where many ships dock and 
many men meet and many tales of the sea and 
the world are told.” 

Men of all creeds and cultures find haven at 
the Cenacle. Not long ago a member of the 
Young Communist League knocked on the door 
seeking refuge for the night. The next day he 
exchanged opinions with his hosts. There was 
no God, he declared, because Earl Browder had 
proved conclusively that He did not exist. Sol- 
emnly he affirmed that the idea of a living God 
and a hereafter was a grand dream and the 
Scriptures merely a traditional mythology. 


“He had learned his catechism well, his communistic 
doctrine,” comments Rev. Aeden Monahan, M.S.SS.T., 
in The Preservation of the Faith. “He believed in some- 
thing supernatural, but the after life was all the 
bunk. This from a boy who was raised a Catholic 
too. It is happening here without a doubt. What he 
could not see he refused to believe. The uplifting 
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of the worker was what he knew the most about. To 
accomplish this, get rid of religion, priests, nuns, 
bishops, cardinals, the Holy Writings, faith, charity. 
Throw out the old order of things. Away with presi- 
dents, governors, everybody. Then when that is ac- 
complished the worker wil! have his day.” 

But the author does not lose heart, however. He pro- 
poses the remedy of charity as St. Paul preached it, 
pleading for a sanctified clergy and through them a 
sanctified laity. “To tell this boy and his followers that 
they are breaking the Commandments of God would 
not mean a thing. They don’t believe there is a God. 
To prove to him the fundamental reasons for the ex- 
istence of God would help the matter much more. To 
pray for him would be the best idea. And to. be just 
as rabid about spreading and keeping the Faith as they 
are of uplifting the worker.” 


Surely these are words Catholics interested 
in youth should take to heart. The enemy is 
highly organized. Can we afford to ignore the 
challenge? 


SOCIAL STUDY AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


ATHOLIC study clubs and _ discussion 

groups should not overlook the possibili- 
ties the report of the First National Catholic 
Social Action Conference offers them. If the 
Conference is to bear the fruit which this so 
important effort to arouse the Catholics of our 
country to a knowledge of the importance of 
the great social and economic problems of the 
day should bear, its proceedings must be seri- 
ously considered and widely discussed. Unless 
this is done, the really remarkable effort will 
prove to have been nothing more than a mere 
gesture. 


The Rev. Paul Tanner, M.A., writing in the 
Salesianum on this so important venture in the 
field of Catholic social action, sums up his im- 
pression and expectations in the following man- 
ner: 


“Tt is difficult to appraise the First National Catho- 
lic Social Action Conference. It has been called the 
most significant Catholic gathering ever held in Amer- 
ica. It is hoped that this prophecy will be fulfilled. It 
is certain that the Conference has aroused a definite 
interest in and a refreshing enthusiasm for the Chris- 
tian Social Order. The renewed interest in the Social 
Action Schools and the formation of clerical and lay 
committees in the several dioceses of the country show 
that already the Conference is bearing some fruit. It 
is hoped that its work will be perfected through re- 
gional and local meetings, and subsequent annual na- 
tional conferences. It can be honestly asserted that the 
Conference succeeded in its major objective, namely to 
diffuse more widely a knowledge of the Christian So- 
cial Order. Action will undoubtedly follow.” 


It is fervently to be hoped that the expectation ex- 
pressed by Fr. Tanner-in the closing sentence of this 
paragraph may come true. But this is a fact even to- 
day: “Future conferences may eclipse, in magnitude, 
the Milwaukee session,” although we do not believe this 
probable, but Milwaukee will always be remembered as 
the scene of the first national conference of this kind. 
It was, as Fr. Tanner states, “a magnificent climax” 
to many previous efforts in the field of Catholic social 
action in our country and all will agree that it should 
Pe as Fr. Tanner believes it will, “an auspicious pre- 
ude. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


ORE and more are conventions of C. V. 
State Branches considering the subject 

of Credit Unions in the sessions of their annual 
meetings. At the recent assembly of the Cath. 
Union of Missouri, held in Washington, one en- 
tire meeting was devoted to an analysis of the 
operation and maintainance of a Credit Union. 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. B. Barhorst, 
president of the Missouri Cath. Cr. Union Con- 
ference, delegates participated in a lively dis- 
cussion of Credit Union problems. Mr. Philip 
Kleba, of St. Louis, read a paper outlining the 
history of the C. U.’s, their organization, how 
they operate, the attitude of State banking 
authorities toward the Unions, and the way 
they are able to counteract the activities of loan 
sharks. 

Those delegates who were members of existing Credit 
Unions exchanged experiences encountered in operation 
of their organizations. The subject of interest pay- 
ments with regard to rural Unions where the majority 
of members receive a money income only once a year 
was deliberated at some length. Most delegates fav- 
ored such borrowers be charged a flat rate of interest 
and not be required to pay off on their indebtedness 
monthly. 


* ik ok 

“In the crisis now facing the world the peo- 
ple must choose either to band themselves to- 
gether in co-operative groups for self-help, or 
accept security from governments, at the ex- 
pense of personal liberty.”” In such manner did 
Dr. J. S. Thomson, president of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, sum up conditions exist- 
ing in Canada, in an address before a meeting 
of the co-operative summer school conducted 
in Saskatoon. 

An alternative to governmental interference is to be 
found in co-operative endeavor, Dr. Thomson declared. 
In this way people can free themselves from domina- 
tion by governments or other groups. The speaker as- 
serted the people of Saskatchewan have not as yet de- 
cided either way. By accepting security from the gov- 
ernment, he said, they will find themselves “ruled in 
triplicate from Regina.” While sympathizing with the 
government’s position, Dr. Thomson reminded his hear- 
ers of the wisdom inherent in the Chinese proverb: “A 


gentleman is one who has few relations with the gov- 
ernment.” 


* * *k 
The Federal Reserve Board has taken official 
action to permit bankers to serve on directing 
committees of co-operative banks [so-called. Ed. 
S. J.] and Credit Unions without fear of the 
provisions of the Clayton anti-trust act. 


The Board stated that after Feb. 1st, 1939, “any pri- 
vate banker or any director, officer, or employee of a 
member of the Federal Reserve System may be at the 
same time a director, officer, or employee of not more 
than one co-operative bank, credit union, or similar 


trust company.” 

While advocates of Credit Unions feel that 
with the recognition of their organizations by 
the banks themselves, an important forward 
step has been made, the development referred 


tiny Quebec town of St. Césaire. 
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to above may not prove a blessing, however. “I 
fear the Greeks even when they bear gifts.” 
As reported by us, already Credit Unions have 
been formed among the employees of large 
banks in a number of cities throughout the 


country. ars: 


A practical example of the incalculable bene- 
fits to be derived from a strong, ably-conducted 
Credit Union for the development of producers 
and consumers co-operatives is found in the 
! bec The farmers 
in the vicinity bring their tobacco crop to the 
co-operative warehouse where it is stored, pro- 
cessed and marketed co-operatively. The $100,- 
000 borrewed to establish the co-operative was 
paid off in five years, and a like sum has ac- 
cumulated as a reserve fund. About 160 girls 
are employed by the co-operative. 


A model tomato factory near St. Césaire has enjoyed 
equal success. The clue in each case is the Credit 
Union, or caisse rurale, “the entering wedge, simplest 
and most feasible for co-operative enterprises.” 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Impressive Convention Held at Troy, N. Y. 


Ce OF EORATIVE society furnished the theme 
for the 41st annual convention of the C. 
V. of New York, held at Troy from Sept. 3rd 
to 5th. This theme pervaded the discussions 
and resolutions of the convention, which 
brought together a large number of priests and 
Catholic men from various sections of the 
State for three days of intensive work. 
Formal opening took place on Sunday morn- 
ing at a solemn high mass celebrated in St. 
Lawrence Church by Rev. H. B. Laudenbach, 
spiritual director. Most Rev. Edmund F. Gib- 
bons, Bishop of Albany, presided in the sanctu- 
ary and later welcomed the delegates to his 
episcopal See. Rev. Andrew Duplang, pastor, 
who was recently honored on his 82nd _ birth- 
day, also spoke briefly. Rev. Francis Buechler, 
of Schenectady, preached the sermon of the 
mass, stressing the obligations of Catholics to 
apply the remedy for the present social strife 


which can be found only in the teachings of the 
' Church. 


St. Lawrence Church was again crowded on Sunday 
evening when Eucharistic Services were held. On this 
occasion the sermon was delivered by Rev. Anthony B. 
Kruegler, of Germantown, N. Y., on the devotion to the 
Holy Hucharist. 

Three business sessions were conducted by the dele- 
gates, the first on Sunday morning, the others on Mon- 
day. At the Sunday session local civic and convention 
officials welcomed the delegates, while the State Branch 
presidents, Mr. Charles T. Trott and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, responded in the name of the visitors and then 
delivered their annual messages. Chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements was Mr. Joseph B. 


- Buschwinger, who handled all details efficiently. 


1 


Mr. Trott referred in his message to the tasks con- 
fronting the Central Verein at the present time, and 
stressed the obligation of the members to assist in the 
reconstruction of society through the establishment of 
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a corporative society in accordance with the program 
suggested by the Holy Father. 

Addresses by Fr. Laudenbach and Mr. Charles J. 
Ranney, District Attorney of Rensselaer County, feat- 
uterd the session on Monday morning. Fr. Laudenbach 
spoke on “The Relation Today Between the Clergy and 
the People,” pointing to the decline of spirituality in 
our country, while Mr. Ranney discoursed upon the 
spirit of unrest and social injustice prevalent today, the 
result, he maintained, of the ascendancy of Commu- 
nism and other subversive movements. 

Mr. William H. Siefen, president of the C. V., spoke 
briefly on the work of the organization throughout the 
country, especially the activities of the Central Bureau, 
the increased support of which he recommended to the 
delegates. 

Letters from various Archbishops and Bishops of 
the country were read at this session, commending the 
work of the New York Branch. 

At the afternoon meeting Rev. David J. Walsh, di- 
rector of the League for Clean Reading in the Diocese 
of Albany, advocated a nationwide crusade against ob- 
scenity in print. The proper methods of procedure 
against the evils of the day constituted the theme of 
the remarks of Rev. Thomas F. McBride, of Troy. 
The speaker listed these evils, among others, as athe- 
ism, irreligion, economic liberalism, exploitation of the 
working classes, the employment of married women in 
industry, birth control, and divorce. 

The work of the legislative committee was reviewed 
by the chairman, Mr. Peter J. M. Clute. Mr. Richard 
F. Hemmerlein reported on the C. V. convention held 
at Bethlehem, emphasizing the attention paid by dele- 
gates at the national meeting to the problems of youth. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention pertained, 
among other things, to the Holy Father, Corporative 
Society, press relations, parish credit unions, youth, 
careful study of proposed amendments to the State 
Constitution, Catholic education, and a special resolu- 
tion in memory of Cardinal Hayes, whose death was re- 
ported while the delegates were in session. 

The officers who will serve for the current year are: 
Rev. H. B. Laudenbach, Buffalo, spiritual director; 
Charles T. Trott, Rochester, president; Richard F. Hem- 
merlein, Syracuse, first vice-president; Bernard F. Jan- 
sen, Glendale, L. I., second vice-president; Joseph B. 
Buschwinger, Troy, third vice-president; Albert J. Satt- 
ler, New York City, fourth vice-president; Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, New York City, fifth vice-president; Peter 
J. M. Clute, Schenectady, general secretary; Alois J. 
Werdein, Buffalo, assistant general secretary; John P. 
Weber, Utica, treasurer; Charles Stickler, Poughkeep- 
sie, marshal; William J. Fuehrer, Rochester, historian; 
and Frederick A. Vielkind, Troy, honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 

Syracuse was selected as the scene of the 1939 con- 
vention. 


Intensive Convention of Arkansas Branch 


ITUATED in the fertile Arkansas River 

valley along a transcontinental highway, 
Conway has much to recommend it as the site 
of a Catholic convention. This the delegates to 
the annual convention of the Cath. Union of Ar- 
kansas discovered soon after their arrival. The 
beautiful and stately buildings and grounds 
comprising St. Joseph’s Parish seemed to pro- 
vide the delegates with an incentive to ener- 
getic and fruitful work. Many years ago the 
Holy Ghost Fathers followed the Swiss and 
German immigrants into this section of the 
State to minister to their spiritual wants, and 
have worked successfully among the descen- 
dants of these pioneers ever since. Lead by the 
Pastor of Holy Ghost Parish, Rev. Anthony 
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Lachowsky>.G.S.Sp., andeMr, J. J. Hiegel, 
chairman of the local convention committee, the 
members of the local committee handled every 
detail making for a smooth-running convention. 

Likewise present at the deliberations were a 
number of Benedictine Fathers, of New Subi- 
aco Abbey, headed by their Abbot, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward Burgert, O.S.B. We have coun- 
ted members of this Abbey among friends of 
our cause for many years. 


The convention took place on Sept. 4-5 and was 
opened with a session early Sunday morning when wel- 
coming addresses were delivered by the local commit- 
tee officials. Some seven or eight hundred visitors and del- 
egates of both the men’s Union and the women’s Branch 
attended solemn high mass celebrated in the parish 
church by Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. H. Wernke, spiritual di- 
rector, who likewise preached the sermon. The mass 
meeting was conducted in the afternoon and was ad- 
dressed by the following speakers: Rev. Augustine Lin- 
beck, 0.8.B., “Catholic Action in the Cath. Union of 
Arkansas”; Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau, “Social Justice”; Msgr. Wernke, “Restoring 
the Catholic Family’; Abbot Burgert, “Vox temporlis, 
vox Dei”; Mr. Joseph Berning, of Cincinnati, national 
president of the Cath. Knights of America; Mire eels 
Arnold and Miss Mary J. Meurer, presidents of the 
men’s and women’s State Branches respectively. 

Sunday evening was devoted to business sessions, 
while a joint meeting took place later in the evening. 
A round table discussion of study clubs was conducted, 
followed by a youth conference. The chairman of the 
youth movement of the Women’s Branch presided over 
this section of the meeting, while six young people 
spoke on a variety of subjects of interest to youth. 

Business sessions were resumed on Monday. At one 
of these meetings Mr. Kenkel reported on the activities 
of the Central Bureau and Mr. Carl Meurer summar- 
ized the results of the national C. V. convention at 
Bethlehem. 

A second mass meeting was held on Monday after- 
noon. Following installation of officers a public speak- 
ing contest sponsored by the women’s section was con- 
ducted, and also a singing contest, a folk dancing 
tournament, and a program of musical games under 
the direction of Fr. Linbeck. Immediately preceding 
this session a number of resolutions were adopted; the 
delegates ratified the resolutions passed by the Beth- 
lehem convention and drafted several others. 

Officers chosen for the coming year are: F. F. Stau- 
der, Little Rock, president; Leo J. Byrne, Little Rock, 
first vice-president; Joe Eckert, Subiaco, second vice- 
president; Joe Schnitzer, Fort Smith, secretary-treasu- 
rer. Msgr. Wernke has been reappointed by Most Rev. 
eee Morris to serve as spiritual director of the 

nion. 


New Jersey Branch Meets at Elizabeth 


OME 250 delegates came from all parts of 
New Jersey to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the C..V. and C. W. U. of that State, 
held at St. Michael’s Parish, Elizabeth, on Sept. 
10th and 11th. Besides the delegates there were 
also a number of visitors from other States 
present, including Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
president of the Natl. Catholic Women’s Union, 
and Mrs. Mary Schonberger, president of the 
Long Island, N. Y., section of the women’s or- 
ganization. 
On Saturday afternoon the preliminary busi- 
ness meeting was conducted, at which commit- 
tees were appointed, important correspondence 


of the past year read and reports of officers and 
affiliated districts delivered. The second meet- 
ing took place on Sunday morning, preceding 
the convention mass. At this gathering the 
Hon. Jos. A. Brophy, mayor of Elizabeth, wel- 
comed the delegates te the convention city; Mr. 
Gerard A. Poll, State Branch president, re- - 
sponded in the name of the delegates. Follow- 
ing this session the delegates assembled in St: 
Michael’s Church for the solemn convention 
high mass, the sermon of which was preached 
by Rev. Ferdinand Ortner. Business meetings 
were resumed after dinner. 


One of the important phases of the 44th annual con- 
vention was the discussion of problems affecting youth. 
The address delivered by Mr. Robert Sauer seemed es- 
pecially imbued with this-spirit; the speaker discussed 
“Catholic Youth” at one of the larger meetings, treat- 
ing of the difficulties with which young people are con- 
fronted at the present time, and their solution accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Church. Mr. Sauer is 
chairman of the active committee on youth created by 
the State Branch. Mr. Poli is another member of this 
committee, whose activities are already bearing fruit. 
The committee functions along the lines suggested by 
leaders of the national C. V. youth movement. 

The women’s section participated in a number of 
joint meetings with the men’s organization, notably the 
convention mass meeting. At one of these assemblies 
the men delegates heard a report of the activities of 
the women’s Branch. 

Mr. Charles P. Kraft, of Irvington, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Poll as president for the coming year. 
Other officers include Henry Geller, first vice-president; 
Charles Kabis, second vice-president; Aifred Sauer, 
third vice-president; Henry W. Noll, corresponding sec- 
retary; Charles Steets, financial secretary; Fred. Her- 
zig, treasurer; Michael Fuller, marshal; Charles P. Sal- 
ing, counsellor. Msgr. H. J. Behr, D.D., pastor of St. 
Michael’s Parish, will serve as spiritual director. Msgr. 
Behr is one of the staunchest friends of our organiza- 
tion, who deserves well of our members for his tire- 
less efforts in behalf of the C. V. 


Under the Banner of St. Joseph of Indiana 


G [e4 convention of the St. Joseph State 
League and the Indiana Catholic Women’s 
League were conducted in an environment con- 
ducive to the promotion of the good intentions 
fostered by the delegates of both organizations. 
The pastor of Sacred Heart Parish at India- 
napolis, Rev. John Joseph Brogger, O.F.M., in- 
voked the spirit of St. Francis at the opening 
meeting and both the conduct and the efforts 
of both men and women attending the conven- 
tion were worthy of the great reformer of 
Assisi. The solemn services in the church could 
not but foster in the delegates a serious and 
thoughtful outlook on their work. The pres- 
ence of Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of 
Indianapolis, in which city the convention was 
conducted, emphasized the importance of the 
occasion, while the sermon delivered by the pas- 
tor, Fr. John Joseph, O.F.M., put his hearers in 
mind of the noble traditions of the C. V. and 
the soundness of the policies which both the 
parent organization and the Indiana Branch 
have so faithfully adhered to for so long a time. 
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Had anything been lacking up till noon of . 


Sunday, September 18, Bishop Ritter’s remark- 
able address, delivered at the banquet, conduct- 
ed in one of the halls of Sacred Heart Parish, 
would more than have supplied the deficiency. 
As it was his serious and well tempered dis- 
course added to the impression that the conven- 
tion was intended to serve a necessary purpose 
which could only be attained, however, by men 
and women deeply imbued with the Christian 
spirit and the willingness to make sacrifices for 
the cause of God and Church. Both the C. V. 
and the two Indiana organizations, which met 
on this occasion, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Most Rev. Bishop Ritter and Fr. John Joseph, 
O.F.M., for having outlined for the benefit of 
the delegates the seriousness of the task to 
which they should dedicate themselves. 


Moreover, the civic meeting, conducted in the Parish 
Auditorium on Sunday evening, continued to foster the 
impressions received by them earlier in the day. In this 
regard, the address by Rev. Fr. Eligius Weir, O.F.M., 
chaplain of the Illinois state penitentiary at Joliet, de- 
serves special mention, because the speaker emphasized, 
although not unduly, the influence environment exerts 
on children and youths, and the responsibility of public 
authority to create conditions favorable to clean living 
in a physical and moral sense, as preventives for crime. 
Mr. Clarence E. Manion, professor of constitutional law 
in the University of Notre Dame, discoursed ably on 
the fundamental law of the land, while the Director of 
the Central Bureau spoke on the need and duty of en- 
gaging in Catholic social action. A fourth speaker, 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, President of the N. C. W. U.; 
gave a heart to heart talk on woman’s share in the 
apostolate of the laity. Both at the noonday banquet 
and at the civic demonstration the school orchestra, di- 
rected by Rev. Servace Ritter, O.F.M., rendered ap- 
propriate musical selections ably and attractively. 

High Masses were celebrated on Monday and Tues- 
day, after which the delegates of both organizations 
held their meetings. The men deliberated earnestly on 
some matters pertaining to their organization, exten- 
sion of membership, etc. But greater scope was accord- 
ed the discussion of the resolutions, all of which have 
to do with pertinent subjects of general interest. A 
number of these resolutions will be published by us in 
forthcoming issues of our magazine. The local commit- 
tee on arrangements deserves great credit for its la- 
bors which resulted so favorably; Dr. A. W. Miller, well 
known as one of Indiana’s delegates to our national 
conventions, and Mrs. Walter Stumpf acted as chair- 
man and co-chairman, while Miss Marianna Schlu- 
decker was the committee secretary and Fr. John Jo- 


| seph, O.F.M., its treasurer. 


It may be asserted with a degree of positiveness that 
the delegates left the convention with the conviction that 
their time had been well spent and that the St. Joseph 
State League of Indiana still has a mission to fulfill, 
depending on the active interest and co-operation of all 
of its members. The officers of the organization did 
their full share on this occasion toward sustaining the 
interest of the delegates throughout the meeting. The 
message delivered by the President, Mr. George J. Phil- 
lipp, deserves special mention; it was brief but much 
to the point in calling attention to important questions 
demanding consideration. Mr. Phillipp was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. E. L. Eckstein, secretary. 

The participation of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Thiele, 
‘of Ft. Wayne, Rev. Fr. August Fussenegger, Superin- 

“tendent of Schools in the Diocese of Indianapolis, and 
of three faithful friends of the organization in south- 
ern Indiana, Benedictine Fathers, helped to stimulate 
“the interest and labors of the delegates. 
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Well Rounded Program at Missouri 
Convention 


EKOPLE of the opinion that all conventions 

of Catholic organizations are alike would 
very probably revise their belief should they 
have the opportunity to attend an annual meet- 
ing of one of the C. V. State Branches. At 
these gatherings the delegates usually astonish 
local groups because they work, and work hard. 
The two- or three-day meetings are not for 
them simply a pleasure outing. 

This year’s convention of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri bears out this contention. The some 
150 delegates went about their appointed tasks 
with a determination and an enthusiasm that 
were productive of worth while results. Be- 
sides participating in the convention mass and 
civic demonstration, they attended several 
special conferences, notably that arranged for 
young people on the opening day. 


The convention was held at Washington on Sept. 
18-20, with members of St. Francis Borgia Parish act- 
ing as hosts. Following a brief session on Sunday 
morning, at which the visitors: were welcomed by local 
officers and civic officials, the delegates repaired to the 
local church where Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, celebrated solemn pon- 
tifical mass. Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel, of O’Fallon, 
preached the sermon. In the afternoon the civic dem- 
onstration was held at the city park. At this meeting 
Dr. William C. Korfmacher, professor of Classical Lan- 
guages at St. Louis University, spoke on “Past Clamors 
for Social Action,” and Rev. Richard Felix, OMSIE, OF 
Pilot Grove, discussed the “Watchtower Movement.” 
Dr. Korfmacher compared present social conditions to 
those existing in ancient Greece and Rome, while Fr. 
Felix outlined the activities of “Judge” Rutherford, 
leader of Jehovah’s Witnesses, whom he has been ac- 
tively opposing for many years. 

The Youth meeting took place Sunday evening and 
consisted of addresses by the president of the Young 
Men’s District League of Jefferson City, the president 
of the Young Ladies’ Dist. Lg. of St. Louis and Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer. Another feature of this meet- 
ing was the debate between two teams representing the 
St. Charles and the Jefferson City Young Ladies’ Dis- 
trict Leagues. 

Throughout Monday and Tuesday business sessions 
were held in the Knights of Columbus hall. Monday 
afternoon at a joint session, Rev. R. B. Schuler, mem- 
ber of the C. V. Committee on Social Action, reported 
on the Bethlehem convention, Mr. Bernard E, Lutz, as- 
sistant to the Director of the Central Bureau, reported 
on the activities for the past year, Miss Amalia Otzen- 
berger, national C. W. U. secretary, discussed the wom- 
en’s meetings at Bethlehem, and Mr. O. E. Jones ex- 
plained the workings of the Missouri Commission for 
the Blind, whose support and continuance were asked 
of the delegates. 

That evening Bishop Winkelmann presided at the 
Rural Life Session. Speakers on this occasion were 
Rev. Aloysius Stumpf, “The Hinterland: the Hope of 
the Church”; Rev. Wm. Pezold, “Growth of Catholic 
Life Through Rural Conference Aid’; and Rev. Geo. 
Hildner, “The Moral Aspect of Soil Conservation.” 

Tuesday morning a Credit Union session, reported 
elsewhere in this issue, was held. The delegates voted 
to invite the Central Verein and the N. C. W. UL. tec 
conduct their national convention in Missouri in ile. 
when the Cath. Union will celebrate its golden jubilee 
and the women’s organization its silver jubilee. 

A total of 16 resolutions were adopted, pertaining to 
the Holy Father, the Catholic press, help for the blind, 
Credit Unions, suppression of pernicious propaganda, 
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unfair discrimination against radio speakers, the em- 
bargo on shipping arms to Spain, the European crisis, 
obnoxious influences, the practice of social justice, be- 
quests, the monetary system, Federal socialized medi- 
cine, an appeal to capital and labor, misleading state- 
ments in the secular press, and Communism. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: Cyril J. 
Furrer, president; Al Schulte, vice-president; Frank 
Scheffer, corresponding and financial secretary; Fred 
Sontag, recording secretary; Edwin J. Ell, treasurer; 
Frank X. Huss, marshal; J. B. Wegener, society ban- 
ner bearer; Roman Gleich, U. S. flag bearer. Hy. J. 
Schmandt was elected president of the Young Men’s 
Section. The 1939 convention of the organization will 
be held at Hermann. Special credit for a smoothly 
running convention should go to Rev. Sebastian Krem- 
pel, O.F.M., pastor of St. Francis Parish, who with the 
local committee extended every mark of hospitality to 
the delegates. 


Report of N. Y. Legislative Committee 


ATHOLIC organizations must always be 
alert and stand ready to foster beneficial 
legislation and to oppose those measures in- 
imical to the best interests of the Church and 
of society in general... . It has been rightly 
stated that ‘the price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.’ ”’ 

Thus the chairman of the New York C. V. 
Legislative Committee, Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, 
concludes his report of the activities of that 
committee for the legislative period of 1938. 
The report proves anew the advisability of our 
organization continuing to maintain active, 
forthright legislative committees in every State. 

The committee, by subscribing to the Legis- 
lative Index, was supplied with a daily abstract 
of all bills presented for consideration in both 
branches of the New York State Legislature. 

During the legislative session 2029 bills were intro- 
duced into the Senate and 2424 bills into the Assem- 
bly. Among the more important measures, which the 
C. V. committee watched carefully and advised mem- 
bers of from time to time, were a construction bill, 
measures pertaining to the State budget, unemploy- 
ment insurance, civil service, control of fee-charging 
employment agencies, the Child Labor Amendment, re- 
laxing of the divorce laws (the committee was especi- 
ally active in opposing these last two measures), tests 


for marriage, social diseases, State aid to religious 
schools. 

The legislative committee likewise scrutinized the 
proposals to the State constitutional convention, where 
numerous amendments were suggested. Moreover, the 


committee reported on the major bills passed by th 
Federal bodies. : ig ete 


Jubilees 


HROUGHOUT the State of Minnesota 

various member branches have for sev- 
eral months been conducting celebrations in 
observance of the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the Catholic Aid Association. The 
Stearns County celebration, held at Albany re- 
cently, consisted of pontifical mass, dinner and 
a program of addresses. Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, pontificated at the 
mass, while Rey. Ferdinand Falque, of the St. 


Cloud diocesan chancery office, preached the 
sermon. 


——<—<=* 


In the afternoon some 40 societies affiliated with the 
Stearns County Branch participated in a parade which 
ended at the Seven Dolors’ Church, where the addresses, 
broadcast over a nearby radio station, were delivered. 
Speakers included Bishop Busch; Rt. Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B., Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville; Mr. J. M. Aretz, president of the Cath. Aid As- 
sociation; Mr. William A. Boerger, president of the 
Minnesota Branch of the C. V.; Judge Paul Ahles; F. 
M. Smudde, and Mrs. Theresa Prem, president of the 
C. W. U. of Minnesota. At the evening ceremony 150 
new members were initiated into the Association. 


si sk 


At the second meeting of the St. Peter 
Claver Aid Society, of Sheboygan, Wis., In 
1888, the members voted to affiliate their new 
organization with the Central Verein. And at 
the golden jubilee celebration of the society, 
held Sept. 11th last, the honorary president 
could write that “it has always taken great in- 
terest in the activities of this organization.” 

This staunch affiliate sponsored a banquet at 
which many addresses were delivered by offi- 
cers and guests of the society ; earlier In the day 
members attended high mass and received Com- 
munion. ! 

Principal speaker at the banquet was Mr. Carl R. 
Becker, an attorney of Milwaukee. Other addresses were 
delivered by Rev. C. J. Hausner, spiritual director, Mr. 
Edward C. Stahl, president, Mayor Willard Sonnenburg, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Philip Dreis, Mr. C. E. Broughton, editor 
of the Sheboygan Press, Mr. Joseph H. Holzhauer, pres- 
ident, C. V. of Wisconsin, Mr. Ben Gottsacker, presi- 
dent of 2nd District, C. V. of Wis., Mr. John A. Roehl, 
secretary, C. V. of Wis., and Mr. Peter Mannebach, 
honorary president. ; 

It was reported the society had always been punctual 
in meeting the C. V. per capita tax and has for 50 years 
been represented at conventions of the national organi- 
zation; moreover, it has co-operated with the Central 
Bureau and has contributed generously to the support 
of the parish and Catholic missions. 

The society has assets of more than $11,000. Sick 
benefits of $10 per week are paid, while the death bene- 


fit amounts to $280. At present the 125 members pay 
$1 per month in dues. 


THE C. V. LIBRARIES 


HE total number of books in the Central 
Catholic Library at Dublin, founded by 
Rev. Stephen J. Brown, 8.J., only fifteen years 
ago, is now something over 30,000. This result 
must be appraised in accordance with the fact 
that the Library contains only Catholic books. 
_ One of the most interesting bits of informa- 
tion contained in the Fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Library (1937-38), seems to us the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an Information 
Bureau, to be conducted in connection with the 
Library, of course. Since the Central Bureau 
has pioneered in this respect, we appreciate 
the reasons advanced for inaugurating the ven- 
ture stated in the Report: 

“It had long been felt that the Library needed some 
such complement as this, namely documentation, filed 
kept up-to-date, and readily available to inquirers. For 
certain classes of information—contemporary movye- 
ments, controversies, and the like, books are not the 
sole or even the most satisfactory sources of informa- 


tion. Kven reference books grow rapidly out of date. 
Accordingly, cuttings from newspapers are being gath- 
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ered and filed, short lists of the best books on each 


subject are being drawn up, articles in the current Ca- 
tholic reviews are being indexed on slips or ‘fiches.’ 
Pamphlets will be dealt with in a similar way.” 

Of course, the Dublin Central Catholic Li- 
brary is experiencing what we have so fre- 
quently complained of: ‘The work is much 
hampered by lack of funds for typing, purchase 
of files, postage, etc.” 

Nevertheless, the Report is able to state: 
“there is a copious documentation on the Span- 
ish conflict, on Communism, on Catholic auth- 
ors, on the Catholic press, and on Catholic or- 
ganizations, and it is being added to daily.” 
Our own files are quite extensive. At the end 
of our last fiscal year, June 30, 1938, there were 
5547 folders containing information on 5519 
subjects of a general nature. Since that time, 
some other titles have been added. However, 


we do not place pamphlets of over 16 pages in 


'few days ago. 


/ the C. V., also the Wanderer. 


these files; these are bound in covers and find 


their place in the Library. But we do place 


leaflets, broadsheets, letters of an informative 
nature, magazine articles, etc., etc., in what we 
are pleased to call our Encyclopedia Files. 

*k * 

The already valuable collection of news- 
paper files in the Library of the C. V. has been 
augmented by forty-nine volumes of Der Wan- 
derer, beginning with the year 1885. We owe 
this gift to Mr. Joseph Matt’s, K.S.G., under- 
standing of the need of a library such as ours. 

Frequently in the past, those using for re- 
search purposes our volumes of the Wahrheits- 
Freund, the Kath. Kirchen-Zeitung, the Amer- 
ika, etc., have expressed the wish for an oppor- 
tunity to investigate, while in the Library of 
Henceforth, 
those engaged in historical research may enjoy 
this privilege. 


The Apostolate of Books 


ONSIGNMENTS of books sent by the 
Bureau to a certain institution in the 


South conducted by nuns have consisted large- 


ly of volumes received by us from members and 
friends. They have served their purpose well, 


‘according to the following communication, ad- 


dressed to the Bureau by Sr. M. Ci 

“Tt am most grateful to you for this fine selection of 
books which you forwarded to our Academy Library a 
These books are a much appreciated 
addition to our collection. We are certainly under great 
obligations to you for your frequent contributions to 
our Librarv. Your charity towards us has put a con- 
siderable number of valuable volumes on our shelves, 
among them some which, with our meager library bud- 
get, we never could have bought.” 

*k * CS 


A selection of our publications suitable for a 
Catholic library, founded by a priest minister- 


‘ing to a scattered flock in the Missouri diaspora, 


was acknowledged by him in the following 


manner: 


says she will use them for her Children of Mary Study 
Club. She also stated that they are most welcome for 
teachers’ reference books.” 


iInesolutions 
Adopted By 
The Catholic Central Verein of America at 


Its 83rd Annual Convention, Assembled in 
Bethlehem, Pa. (August 20-24, 1938). 


(Concluded) 


Agriculture 

The report published in 1908 by the Commission on 
Country Life, appointed by the late Theodore Roosevelt 
during his second term of office as President of the 
United States, will ever offer proof that even in the 
beginning of the 20th century there existed in our coun- 
try a farm problem. Had this problem been dealt with 
at that time in accordance with the importance of the 
symptoms revealed by the findings of the Commission 
and sound social and economic principles, the catastrophe 
which has in more recent years overwhelmed agriculture 
could have been avoided. But a people and a Govern- 
ment imbued with and actuated by liberalistic prin- 
ciples were blind to what threatened, insisting instead 
that by adherence to the dogma of laissez faire matters 
would right themselves. A short period of prosperity, 
occasioned by the abnormal prices for agricultural 
products during the World War, for a time hid from 
the Nation portents of a national and international na- 
ture which, as all students of the agricultural question 
knew, demanded immediate attention. When the bubble 
of false prosperity burst in 1929, the American people 
were at last forced to realize the seriousness of the 
agricultural situation; the passage of the Agricultural 

Adjustment Act early this year may be cited in proof 
of this contention. Not in centuries has a Government 
believed it necessary to resort to such desperate means 
to alleviate the condition of agriculture as those consti- 
tuting the burden of this Act. Intended to meet an 
emergency of a grave nature, the AAA cannot there- 
fore be judged according to standards applicable to 
normal conditions. On the other hand, solicitude both 
for the estate of American farmers as well as the com- 
mon good demands the Act should be closely scruti- 
nized and its practical application carefully observed. 
Its various provisions are so far-reaching in character, 
so radical a departure from sound economic and politi- 
cal standards, that there is warrant for the fear the 
AAA of 1938 may ultimately make of the different 
groups of American farmers “organs of State Admini- 
stration,” to use Mussolini’s definition of a corporation. 
The Act does not intend to accomplish this, but the 
possibility of such a development exists, because what 
is called “economic democracy” stands today on weak 
legs. 

‘The AAA is objectionable primarily because it does 
not remove or even attack any of a number of funda- 
mental causes responsible for the decline of American 
agriculture. These are: loss of foreign markets; con- 
tinuation of a tariff system favorabe to industry and a 
few sections of the country, to the detriment of the Na- 
tion at large and more particularly of the farmer; fur- 
thermore, monopolies resulting from the privileges ac- 
corded the few, which have granted those thus privi- 
leged the opportunity and power to exploit the masses. 
While fully aware of the tremendous difficulties the 
removal of these impediments to agricultural pros- 
perity presert, we nevertheless believe that it is in this 
direction, rather than with an untried experiment, lies 
the economic salvation and security of the American 
farmer. We believe, in fact, that parity cannot be at- 
tained except the fundamental causes of the grave 
situation in which the farmers of our country find them- 
gelves are removed. 

Now that the AAA is in force, we feel we should 
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make our own the opinion expressed in the Farm Reso- 
lution of our Kansas State Branch, adopted earlier this 
year: 

“The Catholic Central Verein of America feels con- 
strained to remind the Federal Government of the tre- 
mendous responsibility it has assumed in attempting to 
carry out a plan so huge and of such far-reaching im- 
portance. It holds in its hands the present and future 
welfare of the American farmer, the victim of economic 
conditions over which he has had and has no control, 
who must now yield precious privileges to the Federal 
Government engaged in an untried experiment whose 
outcome no man can foretell. 


“A situation such as this demands of the Govern- 
ment both caution and a scrupulous exercise of author- 
ity. It must demand of all of its employees, as well as 
of those to whom, according to the Act, the farmers on 
their part entrust certain obligations, that in all their 
actions they must be governed by a strict sense of jus- 
tice and the will to perform their duties without fear 
or favor.” 

However, there are at the same time reasons of a 
non-economic nature that threaten the welfare of the 
American farmer and agriculture to a degree not gen- 
erally recognized by the nation. We refer especially to 
the effect of Neo-Malthusian birth control on the growth 
of population. Dwindling families must inevitably re- 
sult in a dwindling of the number of farms because of 
the reduced demand for farm products. Empty cradles 
are the surest means of destroying the prosperity of 
any nation. 


The Vandenberg Amendment 


We unreservedly oppose the abuses of child labor and 
have consistently condemned such abuses throughout 
the history of our organization. The Central Verein is 
not, however, opposed to harmless child labor, labor 
that is injurious neither to the moral nor physical 
health of the child. 

We object to the so-called Child Labor Amendment of 
1924, which has been awaiting ratification by the States 
since that time, because it tends to centralization of 
power; to encroach upon the rights of the several 
States of the Union, and upon the natural right of par- 
ents to govern their children; and because it is one 
more step toward the creation of the all-powerful State. 


We are opposed to the Vandenberg Amendment, 
United States Senate Joint Resolution 144, for the same 
reasons. Under this proposed amendment, which does 
not differ essentially from the former proposed amend- 
ment, parents are required to hand over to the Congress 
of the United States all authority over the employment 
of their children, whether that employment be harmful 
or helpful, until the child enters his seventeenth year. 
Moreover, it transfers to the Federal Government a 
function that belongs in a peculiar manner to the do- 
main of the States, and will be a great stride in the 
march to over-centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, a tendency uniformly and consistently 
condemned by our organization these many years. 


We urge our members to acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly with the provisions of the Vandenberg Amend- 
ment and with the arguments put forth in its favor, 
in order that they may be in a position to point out 
its hidden dangers. We further urge our members to 
oppose the adoption of this Amendment with all the re- 
sources at their command. 

We again remind our members in those States where 
the proposed amendment of 1924 is still pending, to re- 
double their efforts in opposition to the ratification of 
this measure by their States. 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Education 


In September, 1936, the President of the United 
States appointed an advisory committee on education 
to study “the experience under the existing program 
of the Federal aid for vocational education, the rela- 
tion of such training to general education and to pre- 
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vailing economic and social conditions and the extent 


of the need for an expanded program.” 


On February 18th, 1938, the committee reported its: 
findings to the President who gave them to Congress- 


five days later. 


The Report of the committee is quite interesting and , 


calls attention to matters deserving of our study. How- 
ever, the recommendation that the Federal Government 


extend its program of education by enormous grants of | 


money to the various States makes us apprehensive. 


Money talks and is power. Those able to allocate 
funds to the different States are also in a position very 
effectively to control their program in the matter of 
education. Quite logically this interferes with local 
control in the training of children, a traditional part 
of our American system. It helps to centralize power 
inordinately and therefore we must, as a matter of 
duty, do whatever we can to oppose this condition. 

It is patent that were serious attention paid to the 
relation of education to economic and social conditions, 
some course of action might be suggested that would 
give all parents and all communities the means neces- 
sary to provide their off-spring with such training as 


would enable them to become decent, contented citizens | 


and to fuifill the purpose for which man has been 
placed in this world by his Creator. 
ested merely in having every child in school, but are 


equally interested in what is placed in the heads and | 


in the hearts of these pupils. 


Federal Socialized Medicine 
The Central Verein, noting the tendency of the Fed- 


eral Government to assume responsibility and control — 


of more and more phases of human relations, views 


with especial concern the Federal plan to socialize . 


medicine on a national scale. 


According to the long-range health program, as pro- 
posed by the President’s Committee for Federal sub- 


We are not inter- » 


sidization of medical care, a total of $850,000,000 is to — 


be expended yearly by the Government, and the pro- 
gram carried out under its control. 


‘This, we fear, will lead to over-centralization and | 
will result in the organization of a new department | 


with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 


There are- 


already in existence agencies—city, county, State and 
Federal—which meet the health requirements of the | 


citizens of our country, and while in certain sections — 


there is room for needed improvements, still conditions 
do not warrant the adoption of the suggested program 
and ey not the expenditure of the huge sum pro- 
posed. 


The Central Verein maintains, as it has in the past, _ 


that the solution of this question rests upon private 
initiative, and should be achieved through mutual co- 
operation and self-help, as, for example, group hospi- 
talization and health plans, maternity guilds, and medi- 
cal and hospital care provided by benevolent societies. 


Through the employment of such means, medical and 
health assistance can be maintained without destroy- 
ing the personal initiative and sense of social responsi- 
bility of layman and private physician alike. 

We urge our members to acquaint themselves fully 
with the provisions of the proposed Federal program, 
in order that they might be in a position to point out 
its inherent evils. We likewise admonish our members 
carefully to study in this connection the benefits of co- 
operative self-help. Many of our benevolent societies 
could restore their former usefulness by adapting their 


methods to present-day needs and modernizing their 


insurance plans. 


Installment Buying 
_ The increasing use of the installment system of buy- 
ing and selling in our country 
major economic problem. While we recognize certain 
merits in the plan, there are none the less many abuses 
connected with the system. Hence the buyer is ad- 


has given rise to a» 


| 
| 
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‘monished to investigate carefully the conditions sur- 
rounding his purchase. While many reputable firms 
‘offer merchandise for sale on the installment plan 
‘charging reasonable rates of interest, numerous $0- 
‘called “installment houses” penalize the low-income 
‘group who use the system: 1) by offering the purchaser 
lower quality merchandise, at higher prices. 2) by en- 
‘couraging the purchase of luxuries. 8) by adding to 
ithe purchase price a high financing charge, cleverly con- 


icealed. 4) by mortgaging the purchaser’s future in- 
‘come. 


The large group of persons who make use of the in- 
| stallment plan, generally living in unstable financial 
‘circumstances, should be educated to the use of such 
Institutions as the Credit Union where, in addition to 
/being assured of reasonable interest rates and sympa- 
‘thetic consideration, thrift is encouraged. 


Press Relations 


_Misinformed editors of many newspapers and maga- 
zines, not from any sense of unfairness, unwittingly 
publish from time to time material of an anti-Catholic 
nature. Other editors seem to take a malicious desire 
in distorting the facts concerning morality, Church his- 
tory and doctrine. 


_To print the truth without coloring is the true func- 
tion of a newspaper. Today, however, we are virtually 
engulfed in a sea of dangerous propaganda, with mis- 
representation the rule rather than the exception. In 
view of the vast amount and the enormous power of 
modern propaganda, we request our members and af- 
filiated branches to interest themselves, and co-oper- 
ate with other organizations, in the work of the United 
Catholic Organizations Press Relations Committee, ap- 
proved and endorsed by the American Hierarchy, for 
the purpose of counteracting anti-Catholic bias in the 
press of our country, and to consider ways and means 
to induce the press to present Catholic issues fairly 
and completely. 

We urge our members to join these groups wherever 
established, and to assist in the organization of addi- 
tional units where none now exist. 


Discussion Groups 


It is both gratifying and encouraging to note the 
growth of the group-study movement. For years the 
' Central Verein has advocated group study, particularly 
of social problems, and has supplied helpful material 
and outlines to persons engaged in this activity. It is 
hoped that all of our affiliated societies will consider 
the possibility of organizing discussion groups to study 
the Catholic Faith in general, and the social question in 
particular. We urge especially the study of corpo- 
rative society, as expounded and advocated in the Papal 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. Discussion clubs will 
‘give the Church an articulate laity, and enable her to 


effect a reconstruction of the present social order. 


Blood Donor Guild 


A highly praiseworthy example of Christian charity, 
in the modern form of a corporal work of mercy, is the 


recently organized Blood Donor Guild of St. Andrew’s 
Parish, in St. Louis, Mo. 


in a Catholic parish. 


So far as is known, the Guild is the first to be formed 
It is composed of persons of 
both sexes who agree to donate their blood, even on 
short notice, to any member of the parish in need of 
a blood transfusion. Each member submits to a blood 
test and the type of his blood is carefully noted. 

The true value of this gift of the blood of a member 
of one’s own parish, actuated as it is by brotherly love, 


in an emergency, and especially should the patient be in 


financial straits, only the stricken and their families 
ean realize fully. 

i We recommend the introduction of this modern ex- 
emplification of Christian charity, the organization of 
a Blood Donor Guild in other Catholic parishes, wher- 


ever feasible. 


MISCELLANY 


Delegates to the annual convention of the 
Cath. Union of Missouri at their closing session 
voted unanimously to invite the Central Verein 
to conduct its 87th convention in their State, 
the exact location to be decided later should the 
national body accept the offer. 

The year 1942 was selected because at that time the 


Cath. Union will celebrate the golden jubilee of its 
founding and the women’s Union its silver jubilee. 


An important suggestion offered at the Beth- 
lehem convention and ratified by the delegates, 
calls for a change in the contribution of Sus- 
taining Members. Heretofore these members 
were asked to contribute $5 per year in pay- 
ment for this type of membership. The charge 
is now $3. 

The hope was expressed that the reduced rate 
would attract many members and non-members 
who hitherto felt that the former contribution 
was somewhat large. 

Secretaries of local societies were asked by the con- 
vention to make every effort to increase the number of 
Sustaining Members; a part of the contribution pays 
for a subscription to Central-Blatt and Social Justice. 

Since the beginning of the current fiscal year, on 
July ist, 12 Sustaining Memberships have been ap- 
proved. Eight of these were secured by Mr. Jos. C. 
Grundle, of Milwaukee. 


The C. V. owes a debt of gratitude to the 
small band of faithful men and women who 
represented the organization at the Eucharis- 
tic Congress, conducted in the capital city of 
Hungary in May. It is in Pax, published by the 
Benedictines of Prinknash in Gloucestershire, 
in England, a priest, probably a member of the 
Order, refers to the fact that so many pilgrims 
“were made to back out—or backed out on their 
own!” “Austria was excluded with Germany,” 
he writes, “the United States, in its own par- 


lance, ‘fell down on us’. 


Not a very creditable record, it seems to us, and one 
we have the daily press of our country to thank for, be- 
cause its sensational accounts of European affairs 
caused not a few men and women, who had intended to 
participate in the Eucharistic Congress at Budapest, to 
“back out on their own.” But one thing is probably 
also true: the spirit which had carried their forbears to: 
this country, and in many cases into the wilderness, 
was certainly not in them, otherwise the mere fear 
that perhaps war might break out during their sojourn 
in Europe could not have deterred them from under- 
taking the pilgrimage. On the contrary, they would 
have been eager to demonstrate their loyalty to Our 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist by courting whatever dan- 
ger might threaten. 


It is a pleasure to relate an experience of the 
following kind. The subscription of a certain 
resident of Wisconsin to our monthly had ex- 
pired in August last year. Having, since that 
time, received the customary reminders to re- 
new his subscription, he added twenty-five 
cents to his remittance, received by us in June, 
to reimburse the Bureau for “wasted postage.” 
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In_ addition, 
wrote: 

“Sorry for having delayed or put off so long, but I 
am only a common laborer and out of work. I work 
about six days a month and cannot keep even.” 

Nevertheless, far from expressing the inten- 
tion to cancel his subscription, our subscriber 
added another two dollars intended for mis- 
sionaries in China. 


our conscientious subscriber 


Editors of Catholic papers were most gener- 
ous in granting space to the convention of the 
C. V. at Bethlehem. Besides reporting the vari- 
ous meetings of the five-day assembly, a num- 
ber of papers commented editorially upon the 
gathering. 


The Wanderer, of St. Paul, Minn., devoted consider- 
able space to the convention and in its editorial columns 
commended the organization for adhering faithfully to 
the principles which motivated its founding. 

“For more than four score years the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America has championed the cause of 
Catholic social reform,” an editorial of Aug. 25th states. 
“All its activities have been inspired by the teachings 
of the Faith... Long before questions of labor organi- 
zation, collective bargaining, the living wage, child and 
woman labor, wholesome and sanitary work conditions, 
became burning questions of the day, the Verein had 
forcefully proclaimed its stand with regard to them. . 
Its philosophy has been sound, consistent and balanced.’ 


. 
? 


At the annual convention of the New Jersey 
State Branch of the C. V., Mr. Emanuel 
Drescher, of Union City, solicited four new sub- 
scriptions to Central-Blatt and Social Justice. 
While committees were appointed by other con- 
ventions the result of their activity was neg- 
ligible, for the most part. 

Delegates to the recent national convention endorsed 
the suggestion that every individual local society ap- 
point one member to solicit subscriptions to our jour- 
nal. It is to be hoped our affiliates will carry out this 
recommendation and that our monthly, considered one 
of the best of its kind anywhere, will enjoy an increased 
subscription list, one comparable to that of some 15 
or 20 years ago. 


One of the outstanding contribution to this 
year’s convention of the Catholic Union of Ar- 
kansas was the souvenir program of 150 pages, 
containing the history of the various parishes 
in which the organization is represented by its 
branches. 

The stately quarto, replete with numerous and in- 
teresting illustrations, is well produced throughout and 
at some future time men and women, interested in the 
history of the Catholic Church in Arkansas or in the 
history of the parishes and institutions of a charitable 
nature described in the souvenir, will thank Mr. T. J. 
Arnold, Past President of the organization, and his col- 
laborators for the labor of love the book represents. 


The following remarks regarding C. B. and 
S. J. were addressed to us by the editor of a Ca- 
tholic quarterly published in England: 

“Your own excellent publication reaches me with un- 


failing regularity. I pass it onto.... College, where 
a number of the students are much interested.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 
Donohue, James J. His Battlements. Book of Words 


for the Centennial Pageant of the Archdio- 
Columbia College Press, ‘| 


cese of Dubuque. 
Dubuque, 1937. p.c., 145 p. 
Donohue, James J. The Torchbearer. A Masque of the 


Religious Orders for the Centennial of the , 
Columbia College 


Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
Press, Dubuque, 1937, p. c., 26 p. 


Hoffmann, Rev. M. M. Centenniai History of the Arch- § 
diocese of Dubuque. Columbia College Press, 


Dubuque, 1937. Cloth, 733 p. 
Willging, E. P. The Index to American Catholic Pam- 
phlets. Supplement One. 
vice, St. Paul, Minn., 
Price 25 cts. 
Psichari, Ernest. Der Wiistenritt des Hauptmanns. Ver- 
deutscht von Gustav Dieringer. Freiburg i. 
Br., 1937. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
Cloth, 183 p. ~Price $1.00. 
Studiorum Ducem. Encyclical Letter on St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The Torch, 141 E. 65. St., 
N.Y. pree2ip, Prices cts: 
Lucas, Rev. Jos., P.S.M. His Favorites. 


1938. p. ¢., 20 BB 


Pius XI. 


Rev. N. Schladweiler, P.S.M. The Pallotine 
Fathers, Milw., Wis., 1938. p. c., 67 p. 

Meyer, Fr. James, O.F.M. Social Ideals of St. Francis. 
Hight Lessons in Applied Christianity. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1938. 128 p. 
Cloth, $1.25; p. c., 60 cts. 

van der Meer, Pieter, de Walcheren, Heimweh nach 
Gott. Tagebuch. Freiburg i. B., 1937. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 274 p. 
Price $1.75. ; 

Toth, Dr. Tihamer. Das Ewige Leben. Predigten. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1938. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. -Cloth: 230 p: Price $150: 

Koch, Anton, S.J. Homiletisches Handbuch: Quellen- 
werk. Vol. I: Part One: Die Lehre von 
Gott; Part Two: Die Lehre vom Gottmensch 
Jesus Christus. (Vols. II-IV and Supple- 
ment to follow in rapid succession); Lehr- 
werk (also in 4 vols. and supplement), Frei- 
burg li. B., 1937. 
Louis. Cloth, 487 p. Price $4.75 per vol.; 
subscription price $4 per vol. 

Ehrle, Dr. Gertrud. Leben spricht zu Leben. Wirk- 
lichkeitsbilder aus dem Alltag der Frau. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1937. B. Herder Book Co., 


St. Louis. Cloth, 236 p. Price $1.75. 
Feuerer, Dr. Georg. Unsere Kirche im Kommen. Be- 
gegnung von Jetztzeit und Endzeit. Frei- 


burg i. B., 1987. B. Herder Book Co. Cloth, 
228 p. Price $1.90. 

Briefs, Dr. Gétz A. The Proletariat. A Challenge to 
Western Civilization. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. ¥., 1987. Cloth, 297 p. Price $3.00. 

Arraras, Joaquin. Francisco Franco. The Times and 
the Man. Bruce Publ. Co., Milwaukee, 1938. 
Cloth, 210 p. Price $2.50. 

Gillard, Rev. John T., S.S.J.. More Colored Nuns! The 
Josephite Press, Baltimore, 1938. p. c., 48 Dp. 
Price 5 cts. . 

Archambault, R. P., S.J. L’?Action catholique au Canada. 


Cath. Library Ser- j 


A Little Book | 
for the Sick. Adapted from the German by . 


B. Herder Book Co., St. — 


L’Ecole Sociale Popularie, Montreal, 1937, — 


D:. ¢., o2) Dae enices i> eats: 

Sausen, Rev. Alphonse, 0.S.B. Pray Always. Prayers 
and Instructions for Children. Illustrated. 
Cath. Book Publ. Co., N. Y., 1926. p.c. 158. p. 

Conferences in Catholic Action. Proceedings of the 
Cath. Action Conference, Milw., Wis., May 
23, 24 and 25, 1987. Archdiocesan Chancery 
Office, Milw., Wis. p. c. 216 p. 

Caro, Leopold. Kapitalismus und Solidarismus. Franz 
Leo: & Co., Vienna, 1937. p. c., 320 p. 
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jee Ping, Msgr. Paul. The War in the Far East. Cath. 
| Social Guild, Oxford, England, 1938. p. ¢., 
31 p. Price 10 cts. 

Roper Power, E. R., Ph.D. Population Prospects. Cath. 


Social Guild, Oxford, 1938. p.c., 24 p. Price 


10 cts. 
‘Catholic Rural Life Objectives. A Third Series of 
Papers dealing with some of the Economic, 
Social and Spiritual Interests of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. Nat. Cath. Rural Life Confer- 
ence, St. Paul, Minn., 1938. p. c., 182 p. 
: Price $1.00. 
Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Our Rural Proletariat. 
Neg Coe Wee, Wash., D.-C., 1938. _ 81. 'p. 
; Price 10 cts. 
Skinner, Richard Dana. Debt System or Property Sys- 
_ tem. N.C. W.C., 1938. 31 p. Price 10 cts. 
Somerville, Henry. Why the Guilds Decayed. N. C. 
WirGr loss. la2.°p. Price J0,ets, 


Reviews 


Kosters, Rev. Ludwig, S.J. ,,Die Kirche unseres Glau- 
bens.” Herder & Co., Freiburg i. B. and 
St. Louis, 1935. Cloth, pp. 264. Price $2.30. 


CHOLARLY, thorough, well-documented 
work in Fundamental Dogma by a master 


of the subject. L. H. TIBESAR, M.M. 


Deine Kinder und Du. Von Friedrich Schneider. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Company. $1.50. 
Lessons drawn from life and for that reason 
applicable to the situations which occur in 
every home are contained between the covers 
of this handy volume over which one might 
very easily wax enthusiastic. The writer pos- 
sesses pedagogical insight and tact in a remark- 
able degree and gives evidence of sound com- 
mon sense in the solutions which he offers. He 
does not hesitate to touch on very delicate prob- 
lems because after all his desire is to be useful 
which would not be the case if he shrank from 
real difficulties. Even parents who do not care 
for reading theoretical treatises on education 
will find this booklet absorbingly interesting. 
C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Gebet und Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament. Von 
Dr. theol. Josef Maria Nielen. St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Company. $3.60. 

We welcome in this book a precious fruit of 
the revived interest in biblical and liturgical 
studies which characterizes contemporary Ca- 
tholicism and which already has proved a 
source of untold blessings. The volume ex- 
hibits scholarship at its best but for all that 
ean and will be appreciated by wide circles. In 
order not to degenerate into mere externalism 
the liturgical movement needs a solid doctrinal 
background as is supplied by the present 
volume. Prayer and public worship are shown 
as. dynamic forces which under the custody of 
‘the Church develop from simple beginnings to 
the impressive solemnity and majesty of pres- 
ent day practice. The perusal of the splendid 
work will bring profound understanding and 
_love of Divine service. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


ie 
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“Man’s Triumph: With Christ in God,” by Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Houck. B. Herder Book Co. Price 
$2.00, cloth. 

Father Frederick Houck’s spiritual works 
have been before the Catholic public for almost 
a generation. As we read his latest addition to 
the sizable total of his works, we cannot but 
feel that added years are giving to him greater 
depth and power. ‘“Man’s Triumph With Christ 
in God” is a mature work and a timely one. 
Copious quotations from the Summa Theologica 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas and his Summae, 
Coutra Gentiles are enlighteningly interspersed 
throughout the entire six chapters. So much 
so that the text seems to offer a running com- 
mentary on Saint Thomas. The Knowability 
of God; Jesus Christ—the God-Man; Man, the 
Image of God; the End and Purpose of Man; 
The Mystical Body of Christ; A Blissful Eter- 
nity; to name the chapter headings, is to show 
the objective worth of the matter treated. It 
reveals too the author’s desire to furnish a solid 
doctrinal background to the piety of the reader. 
The style is clear and readable though not in 
any sense an appeal to the mere imagination. 

The work should serve a laudable purpose. 
Too often one discovers in our Catholics of the 
United States sounder faith than information. 
Pious stories and devotional fervorinoes that 
accompany our popular religious devotions may 
sometimes defeat their own purpose, if not sup- 
plemented with sound doctrine. Sensational- 
ism in the press may easily extend its contami- 
nation to sensationalize devotion and even so- 
called Catholic thought. Spirituality is definite- 
ly not a series of spiritual crises nor is it nur- 
tured to its help on continuous resort to the 
miraculous. To make it so would be to weak- 
en the real strength of religious dogma. Our 
saints bore the cross. They walked in blind 
faith, as a rule, without asking for extraordi- 
nary occurrences to reassure them. “Blessed 
are they who have not seen and have believed.” 


Truth may be stranger than fiction; it is also 
more salutary. God would still be God did He 
never add a miracle to those He has wrought. 
His word would still stand eternally without 
further supernatural elucidation. To walk in 
God’s way would still be our normal course 
were God never again to illumine it with special 
supernatural effulgence. 

Father Houck’s work is a silent sentinel of all 
this, for he nowhere states this to be his object 
in so many words. May it minister to our need 
for saner Catholic thinking and a sounder basis 
for our piety is the prayer of this reviewer. 
Our old Catholic classics, even in the English 
language, are not being used to nurture sound 
asceticism as they should be. Perhaps if we de- 
velop native classics, native Catholics may be 
induced to use them to their profit and to that 
of religion generally. 


L. H. TipEsAR, M.M., S.T.D 
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Spanische Religiositat umd spa- 
nisches Denken. 
II. 


IE grossten Geister, die die spanische 

Rasse hervorgebracht hat, waren tiber 

jeden Zweifel an ihrer angestammten 
Religion erhaben, was man von andern typisch 
katholischen Landern nur mit Einschrankun- 
gen sagen kann. Ein bedeutender Kenner sei- 
nes Landes, der der Religion seiner Vater 
ziemlich skeptisch gegentibersteht, Salvador 
de Madaraga (Volkerbundsvertreter Spaniens), 
wagt folgende Behauptung: Obwohl sich 
der Sozialismus Kastiliens seiner religidsen 
Freiheit riihmt, und sich als den natiirlichen 
Feind des katholischen Glaubens betrachtet, 
so inspiriert er sich, wenigstens im Unter- 
bewusstsein, in seiner Haltung den Dingen 
gegenuber, von den Traditionen des katho- 
lischen Spanien. (Espafia p. 83.) Und Jimé- 
nez Caballero in seinem bemerkenswerten Buch 
tiber den Geist Spaniens (El ginio de Espafia) 
sieht sogar in Azafia, dem unseligen Staatspri- 
sidenten, im letzten eine katholische Haltung, 
im selben Azafia, der 1931 erklarte, Spanien 
habe aufgehort, eine katholische Nation zu sein. 
Um die Gleichsetzung von national-spanisch 
und Katholisch zu begreifen, miissen wir uns 
vergegenwartigen, dass die nationale Einigung 
von verschiedengearteten Volkerschaften wie 
sie die iberische Halbinsel aufweist, nur durch 
einen grossen katholisch-religidsen Gedanken 
zustande kam: durch den saekularen Kampf 
gegen den Islam. 


Die Feindschaft gegen den Islam war in 
zweiter lLinie eine politisch-nationale Idee, 
ganz im Vordergrund stand der religidse 
Gedanke. Der gab dem erlahmenden Kampfes- 
willen die Stosskraft und den hohen Schwung. 
Der war das einigende Prinzip fiir die Nation. 
Das war die grosse, schépferische Tat Spani- 
ens ftir das christliche Europa. Durch diesen 
jahrhunderte langen Kampf um die Erhaltung 


des Glaubens wurde dieser Abwehrstellung ge-'} 


gen alles was die Reinheit des katholischen 


Glaubens zu einem seelischen Habitus, zu el-}} 
nem Dauerzustand oder besser zu einem integ- .}} 
rierenden Bestandteil der spanischen Volks-: 


seele. Und wenn man im Biirgerkriege die Lo- 
sung ausgab: Hie Christentum, hie Bolschewis- 


mus, Gottlosigkeit, so war das aus den tiefsten, 


Tiefen der spanischen Seele gesprochen und 


nicht der Kniff eines Propagandaministers, die: 


christliche Weltéffentlichkeit fiir sich zu gewin- 
nen. Nur leichtsinnige, voreingenommene, von 
Kenntnis unbeschwerte Schweiz. Journalisten 
kénnen so schreiben. Ich bin restlos tiber- 
zeugt, dass der letzte Biirgerkrieg fiir die er- 
driickende Mehrheit der Spanier ein Glaubens- 
krieg ist, ein Glaubenskrieg, wie er als Erin- 
nerung verborgen in der Seele eines jeden ech- 
ten Spaniers schlummert. Der Gedanke, fur 
die christliche Idee zu kampfen, gab den Trup- 
pen den hinreissenden Plan zu einer wahrhaft 
heroischen Todesverachtung. Um die siidspa- 
nischen Grossgrundbesitzer zu _ verteidigen, 


koénnte General Mola nicht in 3 Tagen 35,000 | 


junge Leute mobilisieren, die sich zu weitaus 


grosstem Teil aus biirgerlichen und kleinbau- 


erlichen Kreisen Navarras rekrutieren. Nicht 
um Soldaten zu spielen, hat der heidenmiitige 
Verteidiger des Aledzar, Oberst Moscardé, sei- 
nen einzigen Sohn geopfert. Als man seinen 
18-jahrigen Sohn erwischt, lasst man ihn tele- 
phonisch seinen Vater anrufen. 
heit seiner Schergen soll er den Vater zur Ue- 
bergabe des Alcazar bewegen unter ausdriick- 
licher Zusicherung des Lebens aller, andern- 


falls er, der Sohn, auf der Stelle erschossen — 


werde. Man muss noch die viel tiefere, leiden- 
schaftliche Kinderliebe des Siidlanders kennen, 


um eine Antwort wie diese zu wiirdigen: Mein ~ 


Sohn, du wirst zu sterben wissen. Antworte 
deinen Schergen: Es lebe Spanien, es lebe Chri- 
stus, der Konig! 
seele in kristallener Reinheit. Das ist die ka- 
stilisch-mannliche Seele von wahrhaft epischer 
Grosse, wiirdig von einem Homer oder Virgil 
besungen zu werden. 
Gymnasien im Geschichts- und Sprachunter- 
richt von legendaren Gestalten, die wir der Ju- 
gend als Ideal hinstellen. 


Ich denke, wir miissten wirklich nicht in die — 


sagengraue Vorzeit zurtickgehen, unsere leben- 
dige spanische Gegenwart bietet uns herrliche- 
re Beispiele. - 

Man ist so gerne bereit, von spanischer De- 
kadenz zu sprechen. Sie besteht zweifellos in 


In Anwesen- | 


Wir lesen an unseren + 


Das ist die spanische Helden- — 


So aby ee 


+e 


vieler Beziehung. Wohl keiner von ihnen hat — 


das besser feststellen kénnen als ich. Aber, die- 
se Frage ist schon berechtigt: In welchem 


Land, wo man schnellere Automobile baut und ~ 


wo es keine Analphabeten mehr gibt, wiirden — 


sie diese Seelengrésse finden? Es stimmt vieles 
mit Spanien nicht, aber ebensoviel stimmt nicht 
ss unserer Auffassung von der spanischen De- 

adenz. 


— 


In der denkwiirdigen Antwort des _ 


| 
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IBbersten Moscardé liegt das Wesen des spani- 
‘schen Nationalismus ausgedriickt: Spanien und 
‘Christentum bilden eine unzertrennliche Ein- 
|heit. Diese Hinheit, bezw. deren eifersiichtige, 
|kampfbereite Behiitung entwickelten in der spa- 
| nischen Seele einen Zug zur Unduldsamkeit im 
Religidsen, die selbst vor Grausamkeit nicht zu- 
irtickschreckt. Der Spanier ist eben so tief von 
(der Alleinberechtigung seiner Religion iiber- 
izeugt, dass er es nicht nur fiir sein gutes Recht, 
isondern geradezu fiir seine Pflicht halt, seinen 
iGlauben mit allen Mitteln des Staates zu vertei- 
idigen und notigen Falls mit Gewalt vorzuge- 
/hen. Fur den Spanier ist es schon so: Wer die 
-katholische Religion angreift, greift Spanien an 
‘seiner empfindlichsten Stelle an. Das spani- 
ische Volk hat auf die rationalistischen Neue- 
‘rungen von jenseits der Pyren’en immer nega- 
‘tiv reagiert. Es ist nicht das erste Mal, dass 
‘Spanien einen Kulturkampf erlebt, das 18te und 
19te Jahrhundert waren reich an solchen Bewe- 
gungen. Die Regierung des schwachen Karl 
VI (1789-1808) war erklart kirchenfeindlich, 
‘ebenso die des Josef Bonaparte. Das spanische 
Volk verhielt sich jedoch ablehnend, die Verfas- 
sung von 1812 stellt ausdriicklich fest, dass die 
katholische Religion fiir immer die einzige wah- 
re Religion der spanischen Nation sei und blei- 
be. (Par. 12) Nach der Restauration der Bour- 
bonen 1830 horten jedoch Klosterstiirme und 
antiklerikale Massnahmen nicht auf. Erst 1875 
machte man den Sdakularisationen ein Ende. 
1868 musste Isabella vor der Revolution fltich- 
ten. Im Verlauf von 7 Jahren wechselten Mo- 
narchie und Republik. Die Verfassung von 1875 
verbietet in Paragraph 3 die offentlichen gottes- 
dienstlichen Handlungen anderer als der ka- 
tholischen Religion. Man mag darin fanatische 
Intoleranz sehen. Im Unterbewusstsein legt 
die latente Ablehnung gegen alles Wesens- 
fremde. 

Angel Ganivet, einer der feinsten Kenner der 
spanischen Volksseele, sieht in der stoischen 
Philosophie des Spanio-Rémers Seneca den 
Schliissel zu der ablehnenden Haltung gegen 
alles von aussen kommende, in dem von Seneca 
formulierten Grundsatz: Lass dich durch nichts 
besiegen, was deinem Geiste fremd ist, bedenke, 
dass du inmitten der Wechselfalle des Lebens in 
dir eine Urkraft trigst, etwas Starkes und Un- 
zerstérbares, eine diamantene Achse, um die 
sich die kleinlichen Vorkommnisse drehen, die 
dein tagliches Leben ausmachen. Und was es 
auch sein mag, was dich beschaftigt, sei es das, 
was man Gliick nennt oder Ungliick, sei es auch 
etwas, durch dessen Bertihrung man sich zu er- 
niedrigen scheint, stets halte dich so aufrecht 
und ‘gerad, dass man wenigstens von dir sagen 
kann: Du bist ein Mann. 
~ Wenn man in Luther den Urtyp des deut- 
‘schen sieht, als im Protestantismus die dem 
‘Deutschen wesensgemisse Religion sieht, so 
dart man mit mindestens ebenso viel Recht im 
Katholizimus die dem Spanier arteigene erbli- 


cken. Spanien hat der europdischen Kultur 
nicht einen einzigen iiberragenden Geist ge- 
schenkt, der nicht fiir einen integralen Katho- 
lizismus eingestanden wire. Die Tatsache nun, 
dass das moderne Geistesleben Europas von 
Kraften getragen wurde, die dem Katholizis- 
mus fremd bis feindlich gegeniiberstanden, hat- 
te fur das spanische Volk die tragische Folge, 
dass es immer mehr ins Hintertreffen gedringt 
wurde, weil es sich seines innersten Wesens 
nicht begeben wollte. Ehrlich gemeinte Versu- 
che Einzelner, Anschluss an das moderne Gei- 
stesleben zu finden, endeten immer mit einer 
Bastardisierung spanischen Wesens. Das spa- 
nische Geistesleben der Moderne macht den 
Eindruck eines Menschen, der vor der soge- 
nannten Alternative steht, sich selbst aufzuge- 
ben oder auf das Schritthalten mit den andern 
zu verzichten. Kein einziger bedeutender Ver- 
treter der spanischen Geistigkeit hat gewagt, 
eine wirklich radikale Lésung zu treffen. Sie 
pendeln alle zwischen beiden Polen hin und her. 
So kommt es, dass in der Moderne Spanien kei- 
nen Geist von Weltgeltung mehr hervorge- 
bracht hat. Das mag auch der Grund sein fiir 
den tiefen Pessimismus, der das spanische Gei- 
stesleben der neueren Zeit durchzieht. Es ist 
kein Zufall, dass Unanumo das Buch vom tra- 
gischen Lebensgefiihl schrieb. Unanumo ist 
der Prototyp dieses Zwitterwesens. Schon die 
Titel seiner bekannten Schriften sind bezeich- 
nend fiir die Widerspruchfiille seines Wesens: 
Friede im Krieg, laizistischer Katholizismus, 
monarchistische Republik. 

Er scheint sich den Widerspruch zur Welt- 
anschauung gemacht zu haben: Unanumo 
brachte es fertig, Mystiker und Freimaurer zu 
sein, als Akademiker die Wissenschaft abzu- 
lehnen, Liberalismus mit einer antieuropaischen 
Einstellung zu vereinen. Entsprechend war 
auch seine Stellung. Die Katholiken und Jesu- 
iten sympathisierten mit ihm, wahrend man 
seine Biiste im Freimaurer-Athenaeum-Klub 
von Madrid aufgestellt hat. Bezeichnend fir 
seine Wesensart ist auch die Erklarung, die er 
iiber die Revolution abgab. Bekanntlich hat 
er fiir die Nationalisten Partei ergriffen, mit 
der Begriindung, dass die Regierung Azafa an- 
tikatholisch sei. Zum Schluss fiigte er jedoch 
hinzu: Nach dem Biirgerkrieg werde ich wohl 
wieder gegen das nationale Regime sein. J ime- 
nez Caballero hat ihn sehr fein charakterisiert: 
Unanumo riecht nach Weihrauch und nach 
Schwefel, die Mischung von beiden Geritichen 
erzeugt den Hindruck von Agonie und Rocheln, 
eine Art kosmischer Uebelkeit. Sein baskischer 
Stammesgenosse Pro Baroja ist der typische 
Vertreter des modernen spanischen Pessi- 
mismus. Er ist eines jener zersetzenden Hle- 
mente, die unter der von ihnen selbst ange- 
richteten Zersetzung leiden. In seinem Buch: 
,otadt des Nebels” sagt er wortlich: — Wir 
haben den Menschen auseinandergenommen, 
jenes Gemisch von Liige und Wahrheit, das 
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vorher der Mensch war, und nun kénnen wir 
ihn nicht mehr zusammensetzen. Uns fehlt 
der Zement des Glaubens an Gott und an den 
Menschen, um aus den Bruchstiicken etwas 
zu machen, das einer Statue gliche. Wir haben 
das Wunderbare pensioniert. Wir fiihlen den 
gleichen G6tzenglauben in uns, nur dass wir 
uns dessen schimen. So ist unser Dasein ge- 
mein und komisch. Wir sind die Hanswurste 
einer Gesellschaft, die wir zersetzen und der 
wir nicht getrauen, den Gnadenstoss zu geben. 
— Diese geistige Bankrotterklarung hat etwas 
Heroisches, Pathetisches an sich. Sie zeich- 
net in dunklen, aber echten Farben das geistig- 
seelische Bild des spanischen Intellektuellen, 
der tragisch unter dem Konflikt zwischen sei- 
nem Spaniertum und seinem entzauberten 
Rationalismus leidet. Mit dem Herzen immer 
noch katholischer Spanier, mit dem Verstand 
Rationalist franzosicher Pragung. Er _ er- 
scheint wie ein Atheist und Antiklerikaler, des- 
sen Seele ein weisses Monchsgewand tragt. 
Sein Werk trigt, vergessen wir das nicht, 
durchaus destruktiven Charakter. Man konnte 
die Reihe beliebig fortsetzen. Die gesamte In- 
tellektuellenschicht linker Schattierung ist ge- 
zeichnet mit dem Kainsmal der Zersetzung. 

Sie haben den festen Boden ihrer nationa- 
len, in Spanien heisst das auch religidsen, Tra- 
dition verlassen und haben sich auf ein Meer 
hinausgewagt, mit einem stillen, aber schmerz:- 
lichen Heimweh im Herzen, und haben die 
Orientierung verloren. Innere Zerrissenheit 
als Dauerzustand kann nicht schopferisch sein. 
Hoffnungslosigkeit und Mangel an Glaube sind 
keine Fiihrertugenden. Was Wunder, wenn 
die junge-akademische Generation sich los- 
sagte von Fitihrern, die ihnen Steine statt Brot 
gaben. Das Beispiel ihrer lateinischen Schwe- 
sternation vor Augen, wo eine Jugend starken 
Glaubens an die Zukunft der Nation, sich an 
einer 2000 Jahre fernen Vergangenheit in- 
spiriert, baut sie sich ein neues Ideal. Mit 
dem der Jugend eigenen Willen fiir ganze Lo- 
sungen, wendet sie sich entschieden vom Begriff 
der modernen Demokratie ab. Nicht einmal 
konstitutionelle Monarchie lasst sie gelten. Sie 
tritt radikal den Weg zur Vergangenheit an, 
zu den reyes catolicos, die Spanien gross und 
machtig machten. Diese Abkehr ist begreif- 
lich. Die Geschichte der spanischen Demo- 


kratien des letzten Jahrhunderts gehort zu den - 


traurigsten Blattern der spanischen Geschichte. 
Die konstitutionelle Monarchie empfindet sie 
als ohnmachtige Halbheit. Darum sagte sie 
sich los von einem Fiihrer wie Gil Robles, der 
mit Don Quijoteskem Idealismus an die spa- 
nische Republik glaubte. Die linksstehende 
Jugend hat sich ftir die kommunistische Losung 
entschieden. Im Prinzip sind beide Losungen 
gleich, nur die Vorzeichen sind verschieden. 
Die Republik, Auflage 1931-36, is typisch das 
Werk jener intellektuellen Kreise, die ich vor- 
hin zu charakterisieren versuchte. Sie war 
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einerseits nicht radikal genug, 1 
tiiuschte sie die Linkskreise, und andererseits} 


musste sie die in die nationale Vergangenheit} 


verwurzelten Spanier abstossen. Der spanische: 
Biirgerkrieg ist die Entscheidungsschlacht. 


J. A. Dorric, Dr. phil. 
Zug, Schweiz 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Du selbst als Beispiel! . 


Aus dem pipstlichen Rundschreiben gegen 
den gottlosen Kommunismus. 


M dieser sozialen Aktion einen grosseren 
Erfolg zu sichern, ist es dringend notwen- 

dig, das Studium der sozialen Probleme im 
Lichte der Lehre der Kirche zu fordern und die 
Unterweisung in derselben unter der Leitung 
der von Gott in der Kirche eingesetzten Auto- 
ritit zu verbreiten. Wenn das Verhalten man- 


cher Katholiken auf wirtschaftlich-sozialem Ge-_ 


biet zu wiinschen iibrig liess, so kam das haufig 
daher, dass sie die Lehren der Papste tiber die- 
sen Gegenstand nicht geniigend gekannt und er- 
wogen haben. Daher ist es Ausserst notwendig, 
dass in allen Gesellschaftskreisen jene tiefere 


den verschiedenen Kulturstufen entsprechende . 


Sozialbildung gefordert werde und dass mit al- 


lem Eifer und Fleiss fiir die médglichste Ver- | 


breitung der sozialen Lehren der katholischen 
Kirche, auch in der Arbeiterklasse, gesorgt 
werde. 


Lehre und ihr Wille geneigt, sie auszuftihren 
und anzuwenden ais eine Norm richtiger Le- 


bensfiihrung. So werden sie dann jenen inneren - 


Widerspriichen und dem Mangel an Folgerich- 
tigkeit im christlichem Leben, den Wir mehr- 
fach beklagt haben, entgegenwirken ; denn man- 


' che fiihren, wahrend sie anscheinend ihre reli- 


gidsen Pflichten treu erftillen, dennoch auf dem 
Gebiet der Arbeit, der Industrie, des Berufes, 


des Handels, ihres Amtes in beklagenswertem - 
doppeltem Gewissen ein Leben, das den so kla- | 
ren Normen der christlichen Gerechtigkeit und | 
So werden sie — 


Liebe allzusehr widerspricht. 


darum ent--+} 


Es mogen die Menschen erleuchtet wer- — 
den durch das sichere Licht der katholischen | 


zu einem schweren Aergernis fiir die Schwa- | 


chen im Glauben und geben den Bogen leicht 


4 
: 


eine Handhabe, die Kirche selber deshalb ing} 


Verruf zu bringen. e 


Mit besonderem Nachdruck rufen Wir dea ; 
Priestern die so oft wiederholte Mahnung unse-* 


res Vorgangers Leo XIII. ins Gedichtnis zu- 


, 


riick, zum Arbeiter zu gehen. Wir machen die-_ 


se Mahnung zur Unsern und erganzen sie: ,,Ge- 
het zum Arbeiter, vor allem zum armen Arbei- 
ter, und tiberhaupt, geht zu den Armen”, und 


befolget so die Lehre Jesu und seiner Kirche. ~ 


Die Armen sind ja in der Tat den Nachstellun- 
gen der Aufwiegler besonders ausgesetzt, die 


ihre Notlage ausnutzen, um den Neid gegen die 


Reichen bei ihnen zu erregen und sie dahin zu 


| 
SS 
pringen, dass sie sich mit Gewalt nehmen, was 
Ihnen das Glitick ungerechterweise versagt zu 
naben scheint. Wenn der Priester nicht zu den 
Arbeitern und zu den Armen geht, um ihnen 
Hie Augen zu 6ffnen und sie vor Vorurteilen 
und falschen Theorien zu bewahren, so werden 


sie leicht eine Beute der Sendlinge des Kommu- 
nismus. 


Das wirksamste Mittel des Apostolats unter 
Hen Massen der Armen und Niedrigen ist in- 
Hessen das Beispiel des Priesters, das Beispiel 
aller priesterlichen Tugenden, wie Wir sie in 
dem Rundschreiben Ad catholici sacerdotii be- 
schrieben haben. Fiir den gegenwartigen Fall 
pedarf es insbesondere des leuchtenden Bei- 
apiels eines demiitigen, armen, selbstlosen Le- 
pens, eines treuen Nachbildes des gdttlichen 
feisters, der mit goéttlichem Freimut sagen 
connte: ,,Die Fiichse haben ihre Hohlen und die 
égel des Himmels ihre Nester, des Menschen 
ohn aber hat nicht, wohin er sein Haupt legen 
kkénnte.” Ein Priester von wahrhaft evange- 
lischer Armut und Selbstlosigkeit wirkt Wun- 
er des Guten inmitten des Volkes, wie ein hei- 
iger Vinzenz von Paul, ein Pfarrer von Ars, 
in Cottolengo, ein Don Bosco und so viele an- 
ere, wihrend ein geiziger und selbstsiichtiger 
Priester, wie Wir es in der genannten Enzyk- 
lika in Erinnerung gerufen haben, auch wenn 

r sich nicht wie Judas in den Abgrund des Ver- 
rates stiirzt, zum wenigsten ein ,,tonendes Birz” 
und eine unniitze ,,klingende Schelle’’ ist, nur 
mu hiufig eher ein Hindernis als ein Werkzeug 
der Gnade im Volke. Und wenn ein Welt- und 
\Ordenspriester pflichtgemass mit der Verwal- 
tung zeitlicher Giiter zu tun hat, so soll er sich 
erinnern, dass er nicht nur angstlich darauf be- 
dacht sein soll, die Pflichten der Liebe und der 
Gerechtigkeit zu erfiillen, sondern dass er sich 
auch in besonderer Weise wahrhaft als Vater 
der Armen zeigen muss. 


Md 


Arbeiterfuhrer und Sozialpolitiker. 


LS Vertreter der Centrums-Partei und der 
Christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutsch- 
lands besuchte Johann Giesberts im Sommer 
des Jahres 1910 unser Land. Er beteiligte sich 
damals nicht nur an der Generalversammlung 
des C. V. zu Newark, sondern auch an der 
Jahresversammlung des einen oder anderen 
Staatsverbands, wahrend er in einer Reihe 
unserer Grossstadte Vortrage hielt, die dazu 
beitrugen, das Verstindnis der deutschsprachi- 
gen Katholiken unseres Landes fiir die Auf- 
gaben der sozialen Gesetzgebung zu fordern. 
Von der national-sozialistischen Richtung auf 
die Seite geschoben, ist Giesberts nun zu M 
Gladbach aus dem Leben geschieden, ein miider 
Mann, dessen Lebensarbeit von der Hochfiut 
einer neuen Bewegung hinweggeschwemmt 
worden ist. 
In der Geschichte der christlichen Arbeiterbewegung 
_des 19. und 20, Jahrhunderts wird Giesberts Name 
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stets in besonderer Weise erwaihnt werden. Er war 
kein Mitlaufer, sondern ein Vorkampfer, der, zusam- 
men mit einem Franz Brandts, dem Pralaten Dr. Franz 
Hitze und anderen Minnern der M. Gladbacher Rich- 
tung, mit dem Aufgebot aller Krafte auf sozial-poli- 
tischem Gebiete wirkte. Er war es, der mit Pralat 
Hitze und Pralat Dr. Pieper die West- Deutsche Arbeiter- 
Zeitung ins Leben rief; sie war die Bahnbrecherin der 
christlich-nationalen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland. 
In wie fern Giesberts Theil hatte an den Fehlern des 
deutschen Centrums und M. Gladbachs, die beide sich 
bereit finden liessen, mit dem herschenden System ein 
Kompromis einzugehen, mag dahingestellt sein. 

Als die Central-Stelle zu Beginn des gegenwirtigen 
Jahres mit dem Verstorbenen im Briefwechsel stand 
wegen des Erwerbs gewisser in seinen Handen sich be- 
findenden Zeitschriften fiir die Biticherei des C. V., 
schrieb er uns: ,,Gerne und mit Stolz erinnere ich mich 
noch an meinen Aufenthalt in Amerika im Jahre 1910, 
der fiir mich so ehrenvoll verlaufen ist.” Giesberts, 
der nach dem Weltkriege eine Reihe von Jahren hin- 
durch Reichspostminister war, erwahnte bei dieser Ge- 
legenheit, er habe damals ,,auf jede Bezahlung und auf 
jedes Honorar verzichtet”; er wiirde auch nun wieder 
die erwahnten Schriften gerne unentgeltlich unserer 
Central-Stelle liberlassen, wenn er noch in gleichguten 
Verhaltnissen ware wie ehemals. Leider erlaubten es 
unsere Mittel nicht, die fiir die Bibliothek des C. V. wert- 
vollen Zeitschriften zu erwerben. 


Der deutsche Katholikentag zu Los Angeles. 


EIDER liegen uns nur sparliche Berichte 

vor iiber den Verlauf der anfangs Sep- 
tember zu Los Angeles abgehaltenen General- 
versammlung des Staatsverbandes California. 
Mit dieser war ein Deutscher Katholikentag 
verbunden, wihrend die Feier des goldenen 
Jubilaums der St. Josephs-Gemeinde sozusa- 
gen den wiirdigen Hintergrund der Veranstal- 
tung bildete. Der erste Tag, Samstag, der 3. 
September, war ganzlich den Versammlungen 
der Delegaten eingeraumt, nachdem diese be- 
reits um halb 10 Uhr morgens im grossen Saal 
des Hotel Roslyn willkommen geheissen worden 
waren, und zwar von Hrn. Jos. J. Schumacher, 
dem 1. Vize-Prisidenten des Verbandes. 

Das Pontifikal-Hochamt am _ eigentlichen 
Festtag feierte der hochwst. J. J. Cantwell, 
Erzbischof von Los Angeles. Die Predigt hielt 
P. Albert E. Schwartz, O.Carm. Nachmittags 
fand im grossen Amphitheater der vorhin er- 
wihnte Festaktus statt. Die Redner waren der 
bekannte Rechtsanwalt Joseph Scott, K-CS.G; 
der Generalvikar der Erzdiézese, Msgr. John 
Cawley, und der hochw. Msgr. Martin C. Kea- 
ting. Sie bedienten sich natiirlich der englischen 
Sprache; in Deutsch sprach Hr. John Tipre, 
der auch in den Versammlungen der Delegaten 
éfters sich héren liess. Den Vorsitz fiihrte Hr. 
Otto Emme. Ein Privatbrief erwahnt lobend den 
Umzug; es seien 150 Banner und Fahnen dabei 
gewesen, darunter jene der Vereine aus San 
Francisco und San Diego. Briefschreiber er- 
klirt asserdem, der Bischof der zuletzt genann- 
ten Didcese, der hochwst. Charles F. Budde, 
sei mit dabei gewesen. “It was a wonderful 
success,” erklart unser friiher in St. Louis an- 
sassiges Mitglied. Auch das Festbankett wird 
geriihmt; den Vorsitz bei dieser Gelegenheit 
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fiihrte Hon. Joseph I. Breen, K.C.S.G., und 
Festredner war Hr. J. Howard Ziemann. Doch 
vor allém ist es die eigentliche Jubelfeier der 
seit langen von den Franziskanern betreuten 
St. Josephs-Gemeinde die der Generalversamm- 
lung unsres California Verbandes die hdhere 
Weihe verlieh. Nebst einer Anzahl von Laien 
hat sich in besonderer Weise verdient gemacht 
um diese Veranstaltungen der hochw. P. Wil- 
liam Clark, O.F.M., Pfarrer der Gemeinde. Die 
letzte Geschaftssitzung der Delegaten wurde 
Montag Vormittag abgehalten. 


Als Auftakt fiir die Generalversammlung des C. V. 
zu San Francisco im kommenden Jahre kommt dem 
zu Los Angeles abgehaltenen Konvent besondere Be- 
deutung zu. Dessen gliicklicher Verlauf mége von 
guter Vorbedeutung sein. Zum Schluss sei bemerkt, dass 
bei dieser Gelegenheit der St. Emmerich Unterstiit- 
zungs-Verein von Los Angeles in den Staatsverband auf- 
genommen wurde und nicht unerwihnt bleiben darf die 
zu gleicher Zeit abgehaltene zweite Generalversamm- 
lung des California Zweigs des Frauenbundes. 


Uber den span. Volkscharakter. 


7h ee Verstaindnis dessen, was sich in Spa- 
nien in jiingster Zeit zugetragen, bedarf 
es vor allem auch der Kenntnis des National- 
charakters des spanischen Volkes. Andreas 
Kutschki, der Werner Beinhauers Schrift ,,Der 
spanische Nationalcharakter” in der Zeitschrift 
Anthropos bespricht, hebt daher auch als be- 
sonders verdienstvoll hervor, dass Verfasser, 
ein Kenner des spanischen Volkes, eine Wesens- 
schau des spanischen Menschen zu geben trach- 
tet. Kutschki schreibt: 


‘»Der Autor stellt fest, dass beim Spanier nicht die 
sachliche Leistung als solche, sondern der Mensch als 
Persénlichkeit im Vordergrund steht. Diese Ueberbe- 
tonung des Menschlich-Persénlichen dussert sich in ei- 
nem uns nicht recht verstindlichen Individualismus, 
aus dem sich alle Licht- und Schattenseiten im spani- 
schen Nationalcharakter erklaren. Das _ eigentliche 
Ideal des caballero (und jeder Spanier ist ein solcher!) 
ist die unumschrinkte persdnliche Freiheit. Beriihmt 
ist das Wort von Unamuno: ‘Man kann nicht ein Volk 
von zweiundzwanzig Millionen Konigen regieren.’” 
(Jan.-April, 1938, S, 329.) 

Aufgabe einer kiinftigen spanischen Staats- 
fiihrung werde es sein, erklirt Kutschki des 
weiteren, ,,ein so mtindiges, selbstindig veran- 
lagtes Volk zu grosserem Gemeinsinn zu erzie- 
hen. Im ubrigen wird Spanien nicht unter- 
gehen. Es ist nicht das erste Mal, dass es sol- 
che Note erlebt wie heute. Gegen die Araber 
hat es sich behauptet und sich in der Alten und 
Neuen Welt als Herrenvolk durchgesetzt. Der 
blutige Biirgerkrieg zeigt, zu welcher Energie 
das spanische Volk fahig ist in einem Kampf, 
der nicht um materielle Werte, sondern um 
Ideen und Ideale gefiihrt wird.” 

_Diese Charakterisierung der Spanier wird 
vielen unbekannt sein; sie ist jedoch keines- 
wegs vollkommen neu. Was hier von den Spa- 
niern’ gesagt wurde, gilt tibrigens auch von 
ihren Nachkommen In Siid-Amerika. Darauf 
wies vor etlichen Jahren eine in Oxford erschie- 


nene Schrift hin, die in einer katholischen Zeit- 
schrift unseres Landes in ziemlich schnodderi- 
ger Weise abgetan wurde. 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Schmidt-Pauli, Elisabeth von, Die zwoélf Apostel, wie 
sie mit Jesus wandern und Seinen Auftrag | 
erfiillen. Freiburg i. Br. und St. Louis, Her- 
der &:Co. 266:S., Pr. $1.75. i 

S fehlt unserer Zeit nicht an Leben-Jesu- 
Biichern. Die letzten Jahre haben uns solche 
nicht bloss von bedeutenden fremden Schrift- 
stellern gebracht; man denke nur an die Na- 
men Papini, Goodier und Mauriac, deren Wer- 
ke auch in deutscher Uebersetzung vorliegen. 

Von unsern eigenen deutschen Autoren Adam 

und Willam sind ihre Christusbiicher in alle 

Sprachen iibersetzt worden. Wahrend Adams 

Werke eine wissenschaftliche Vorbildung vor- 

aussetzen, ist Willams Leben Jesu von einer so 

klaren Einfachheit und einer so bestrickend 
frommen Sprache, dass man es als ein Volks- 
buch im wahren Sinne bezeichnen kann. Es 
gibt — will man einmal einen Unterschied ma- 
chen — dem Gebildeten wie dem ,, Volk” gleich- 
viel. Schliesslich besteht darin das Kennzei- 
chen eines Volksbuches und nicht etwa darin, — 
dass es in einer sogenannten volkstiimlichen 

Sprache geschrieben. — Das obengenannte 

Buch ist ein gutgemeinter Versuch, das Leben 

der Apostel — es ist kaum mehr als ein Buch 

uber die 6ffentlichen Jahre des Herrn — dem 

Volk und der Jugend als Leben heldischer Man- 

ner naher zu bringen (,,lebensnah” ist dafiir 

driiben jetzt das Modewort). Die Sprache ist 
gesucht volkstiimlich, die dichterischen Wen- 
dungen tiberzeugen nicht (der verzweifelnde 

Judas wirkt komisch). Es stéren die vielen 

Flickworter, wie ob wohl, vielleicht sicher u. a. 

und die Provinzialismen (das ewige »frug”’ und 

»frugen” ist abscheulich). Vom Heldentum 

der Apostel merkt man wenig; von Petrus und 

Andreas erfahren wir des ofteren, dass sie als 

Fischer einen schaukelnden Gang hatten. Rom 

als Hauptstadt der Arier zu bezeichnen, ist lap- 

pisch. Man soll das Leben des Herrn nicht ver- 
niedlichen, wie neuere deutsche ,Andachts’”” 

Bilder, leider bei uns eingefiihrt, es tun. Und 

man versuche es nicht durch Drum und Dran 

zu verheldischen; wir sind nicht so naiv, wie 
unsere Vorfahren vor tausend Jahren, die nur 
an bessere Helden geglaubt haben sollen. Fiir 
das Volk sei hiermit ausdriicklich Willams Le- 
ben Jesu empfohlen. 
GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wer in sich Ehre hat, der sucht sie nicht von 
aussen. Suchst du sie in der Welt, so hast du 
sie noch draussen. Der Weise- strebet nicht 
nach dusserm Ehrenstand; es ist ihm Ehr ge- 
nug, dass er Gott nah verwandt. 


ANGELUS SILESTUS 
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Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MeO ULN GolLcADIE S DIES T. LEAGUE, C. W. 
J. of Mo., St. Louis: framed engrossed testimonial of 
piritual bouquet dedicated to the memory of the late 
Rev. Albert Mayer, Nat. Spir. Director, N. C. W. U.— 
MRS. CHERTRUDE S. WOLLSCHLAGER, 
sonn.: Scrapbook of newspaper clippings, programs, 
‘irculars, etc., etc., relating to the 82nd Convention of 
he C. C. V. of A., held at Hartford, Conn., Aug. 14-18, 
(937.—R EV. MICHA La S TE ENS. No Y.: 
3eitrage fiir Leo-Haus 1888-1891 (entered in 3 small 
memorandum books); a 40-page penciled manuscript on 
Der St. Raphaels-Verein zum Schutze der Auswan- 
herer in tiberseeischen Liindern,” several letters from 
Wr. Peter Paul Cahensly to Rev. John Reuland, First 
wissionary and Rector of the Leo House, and letters 
ind memoranda. 


Library of German-Americana 


REV. DR. MAX GROESSER, Hamburg Ger- 
any: Deutsches Volkstum im Ausland. Schrifttum 
a. Dokumente. Burg b. M.,.19388.—MISS LOU ISE 
_ BILGER, N. Y.: Miiller, Michael, C.SS.R. The 
Jatholic Priest. Balt., 1872, and ‘others.—M R. Js 
ITTO PFEIFFER, Mo.: Teves, Rev. Paul A. St. 

ary of Help Church, Green Creek, Til. Souvenir of 
“he Dedication of, June 29, 1938—MRS. MARY 
TANGARTNER, Mo.: Lange, Heinr. C. Feld- u. 
iesenblumen. Gedichte. St. Louis, 1898; Rosen, 
%ev. Peter. Pa-Ha-Sa-Pah, or the Black Hills of South 
akota. St. Louis, 1895—-MR. G. J. STOECKER, 
ll.: Proceedings of the 44th Annual Convention of the 
‘ath. Union of Ill. and Synopsis of the proceedings of 
The 22nd Annual Convention of the Ill. League of the 
Math. Woman’s Union, held at Chicago, May 29-30, 
9388 ESTATE OF REV. ALBERT MAYER, 
ev. A. B. Baumann, Administrator, Mo.: Paradieses- 
riichte, vols. 5-14, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1893-1902; Hack- 
Socialism and the Church; or, Henry 
eorge vs. Archbishop Corrigan. N. Y., 1887; Timpe, 
Der selige Weg. Freiburg i. Br., OZ 
ecker, Wilh., S.J. Der verlorene Sohn, die Geschichte 
es Siinders. Freiburg i. Br., 1899; Klauder, Rev. Alex. 
i. A. Catholic Practice at Church and at Home. 6. ed. 
N. Y., 1899; Wolfgarten, Rev. G. Short, Practical Ser- 
rmons for Early Masses. Transl. from the German. In 
2 vols. St. Louis, 1393; Wirth, P. Augustine, O.S.B. 
Funeral Sermons. 4. ed. In 2 vols. Elizabeth, N. J., 
in. y.; Maes, Rt. Rev. Camillus P., D.D. Cochem’s Ex- 
planation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. IN: 7Y, 
1896; v. Keppler, Rt. Rev. Paul Wilh. The Passion. 
Adapted from the German by Aug. F. Brockland. St. 
Louis, 1930; Hounder, Rev. Anthony, S.J. At the Feet 
of the Divine Master. Third Series: The Morning of 
Glorification. Adapted from the German by Aug. F 
Brockland. St. Louis, 1930; Nageleisen, Rev. John A. 
Charity for the Suffering Souls. Cinc., O., 1895; v. 
Keppler, Rt. Rev. Paul Wilh. The School of Suffering. 
Transl. by Aug. F. Brockland, St. Louis, 1929; Lentz, 
Rev. F. G. Lectures to Mixed Congregations. N. Y. 
1899; Meyer, R. J., S.J. The World In Which We Live. 
St. Louis, 1908; Kremer, Rev. N. J. Electrons of In- 
spiration. Techny, Ill., 1928; Groenings, Jakob, S.J. 
Kathol. Katechismus f. d. Pfarr- u. Sonntagsschulen d. 
V. St. N. Y., 1900; Becker, Wilh., S.J. Die Pflichten 
der Kinder u. d. christl. Jugend. Freiburg, 1895; Kon- 
ings; A., C.SS.R. Theologia Moralis S. Alphonsi in 
‘Compendium Redacta. 7. ed. Vol. 1. N. Y., 1892, and 
others. 

A General Library 


“owpts's K. A. WOOD, Mo.: Jungk, Wm. Th. 


Phi ipp Melanchthon, sein Leben u. Wirken. St. Louis, 
4897;. Fischer, Dr. Eugen. Die kritischen 39 Tage 
“von, Sarajewo bis zum Weltbrand. Berlin, 1928; 


| Flaeckel, Ernst. Die Weltratsel. Leipzig, 1922; Fal- 
“xénhorst, C. Das Buch von der gesunden u. prak- 


_- 


tischen Wohnung. Leipzig, 1891; Lindner, Theodor 
Geschichte d. Deutschen Volkes. Stuttgart, 1894; Car- 
neri, B. Der moderne Mensch. 7. Aufl., Bonn, 1902; 
Haas, Dr. H Deutsche Nordseektiste. Leipzig, 1900; 
Salva, Don Vincente. Nuevo Diccionario de la Lengua 
Castellana, etc. Paris, 1890; Cronau, Rudolf. Ameri- 
ka. In 2 vols. Leipzig, 1902, and others.—B. HE R- 
DER BOOK CO., St. Louis: Walz, Dr. theol. Joh. 
Bapt. Die Fiirbitte der Heiligen. Freiburg i. Br., 1927; 
Wagenmann, Leonh. Hilfsbuch zum Katechismusunter- 
richt, ete, Freiburg 1. Br., 1906; Vonschott, Dr. Hedwig. 
Frauenbildung—Frauenberufe. Freiburg i. Br., 1933; 
Weigert, Jos. Des Volkes Denken und Reden. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1925; Do. do. Bauernpredigten in Entwiirfen. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1924; Weber, Dr. Norbert, O.S.B. 
Menschensorge fiir Gottes Reich. Freiburg i. Br., 1923; 
Weingartner, Dr. Josef. Marienverehrung u. religidse 
Kultur. Freiburg i. Br., 1927; and others—PROF. 
DR. J. A. DOERIG, Zug, Switzerland: Do. do. 
Contribucion al Estudio del Folklorismo en “Fer- 
nan Caballero.” Madrid, 1934—MR. THEOBALD 
J. DE NGDER, N..Y.:’Garrett,;P. W. Public Rela- 
tions—Industry’s No. 1 Job. An Address delivered at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. V., Apr. 22, 1938; Farrell, 
Hugh.. What Price Progress. N. Y., 1925, and 60 sundry 
annual corporation reports—REV. W. FIS CHER, 


S.T.D., Mo.: Jahresbericht d. Gorres-Gesellschatt 
1937. -Kéln, 1938; Harberton, Wm. Anglo-Russian 
Relations Concerning Afghanistan, 1837-1907; Ur- 


bana, Ill., 1937; Jones, F. M. Middlemen in the Domes- 
tic Trades of the United States, 1800-1860. Urbana, 
1937; Sarkissian, A. O. History of the Armenian Ques- 
tion to 1885. Urbana, 1938, -.and others.—M RS. 
MARY HANGARTNER, Mo:: Collections of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, 1915-1918. Ed. by 
Wm. E. Connelley. Vol. XIV, Topeka, 1918.—E S- 
TATE of REV. ALBERT MAYER, Rev. A. B. 
Baumann, Administrator, Mo.: Pesch, H. S.J. Lehr- 
buch der Nationalékonomie. In 5 vols. Freiburg i. Br., 
1914; Pesch, Tilmann, SJ. Die grossen Weltratsel. 
In 2 vols. Freiburg i. Br., 1907; Lehmkuhl, Aug., S.J. 
Theologia Moralis. In 2 vols. Freiburg i. Br., 1890; 
Schaffle, Dr. A. Bau u. Leben d. Socialen Kérpers. In 
29 vols. 2. ed. -Tibingen, 1896; Gesammelte apolo- 
getische Volksbibliothek. In 2 vols. M. Gladbach, 1911 
and 1913; Fangauer, P. Georg, O.S.F.S. Stilles Frau- 
enheldentum. Minster i. W., 1922, Umberg, J. B., S.J. 
Der Ritterschlag zur Kathol. Aktion. Innsbruck, 1931; 
Finke, Dr. Heinr. Die Frau im Mittelalter. Mimchen, 
1912; Hoffmann, M. Elisabeth. Der Glaube im Frau- 
enleben. Paderborn, 1920; Fassbender, Prof. Dr. Mar- 
tin. Laienapostolat u. Volkspflege auf Grundlage d. 
christ. Charitas. Freiburg i. Br., 1906; Milligan, Geo. 
Life Through Labour’s Eyes. St. Louis, 1911; Kerby, 
Wm. J., Ph.D. The Social Mission of Charity. N. oY 
1921; Sheen, Fulton J., Ph.D. The Mystical Body of 
Christ. N. Y., 1935; Husslein, Jos., S.J. The World 
Problem: Capital, Labor, and the Church. N. Y., 1918; 
Do. do. The Catholic’s Work in the World. N. Y., 
1917; Vizetelly, Frank H., LL.D. The New Interna- 
tional Year Book, 1932. N. Y., 1933; Steinmann, Dr. 
Alphons. Jesus u. d. soziale Frage. Paderborn, 1920; 
Schindler, Prof. Dr. Franz M. Sociale Vortrage, gehal- 
ten bei den Wiener socialen Vortrags-Curse 1894. Wien, 
1895; Meffert, Dr. Franz. Arbeiterfrage u. Sozialis- 
mus. Mainz, 1901; Kuppe, Dr. Rudolf. Pfarrer Hich- 
horn zur Arbeiterfrage. Wien, n. y.; Imle, Fanny. Die 
Frau in der Politik. Freiburg, 1920; Hitze, Dr. F. Die 
Arbeiterfrage u. d. Bestrebungen zu ihrer Loésung. 
Berlin, 1901; Ketteler, Wilh. Em. Frhn. v. Die grossen 
socialen Fragen der Gegenwart. Mainz, 1878; Schil- 
ling, Dr. Otto. Reichtum u. EKigentum i. d. altkirchl. 
Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur socialen Frage. Freiburg, 
1908; Do. do. Die Staats- und Soziallehre des hl. Au- 
gustinus. Freiburg, 1910; Brauer, Dr. Th. Christen- 
fum u. éffentliches Leben. M. Gladbach, n. y.; Devas, 
Charles S. Grundsitze d. Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
Uebersetzt u. bearbeitet von Dr. Walter Kampfe. Frei- 
burg, 1896; Hansjakob, Pfr. Heinrich. Die Toleranz 
und die Intoleranz der kathol. Kirche. Freiburg, 1890; 
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Zwischen Kirche u. Welt. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1927; Ross, J. Elliott. The Right to Work. 
N. Y. 1917; Scheeben, Dr. M. Jos. Handbuch der 
kathol. Dogmatik. Freiburg i. Br., Vol. 1, 1873; Vol. 
2, 1878; Vol. 3, 1882, and many other books, pam- 
phlets and magazines. 


Neundorfer, Karl. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $6.13; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Pa., 
$1; sundry minor items, $1.30; total to September 24, 
1938, imel., $8.43. 


Central Bureau Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $139.00; Rev. Bern. Spors, IIL. 
$2; Cath. Union of Mo. for “In Memoriam” for Msgr. 
Muehlsiepen, $9.03; Wm. P. Gerlach, Minn., $3; Greg- 
ory Vogt, Mich., $1; Geo. J. Philliop, Ind., $10; Con- 
vention Committee, St. Joseph’s State League, India- 
napolis, Ind., $40; total to September 24, 1938, incl., 
$204.03. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $589.81; from children attend- 
ing, $270; Catholic Charities of St. Louis, Inc., $247.50; 
total to September 24, 1938, incl., $1,106.81. 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $902.13; Mrs. Anna Weismann, 
Wis., $2; Miss A. Greven, Ill., $1; E. J. Georg, N. Y., 
$2; Hy. Millenbein, Ill., $2; Rev. S. A. Fasig, Pa., $5; 
“XxX. Y. Z.”, $500; Most Rev. Hy. Althoff, Ill., $15; Hy. 
Klein, Pa., $10; Sisters of St. Dominic, Bayonne, N. J., 
$5; Mrs. Hy. Putzbach, Wis., $10; St. Francis Hospital, 
New York City, $5; Carol. Fleckenstein, N. J., $2; Peter 
Wenzel, Kans., $25; Rev. J. R. Buck, Ore., $1; Wm. 
Klaeren, Ill., $2; A. W. Shaefer, Ill., $1; Rev. P. Fro- 
win Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $20; Isidor T. Strittmatter, 
Pa., $2; Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Denver, Colo., 
$2; Miss Elizabeth Wald, Pa., $5; Miss Margaret Wirz- 
burger, Mass., $2; Rev. A. J. Rinke, Minn., $50; St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., $10; Carmelite Sis- 
ters, D.C.J.,, Kenosha, Wis., $3; Sisters of the Order 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., $1; St. Savior’s Gen- 
eral Hospital, Portage, Wis., $2; St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Wabash, Minn., $38; Mary I. Rice, Pa., $1; St. 
James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; E. Shoemaker, 
Pa., $1; Paulina Lachmuth, Canada, $2; Frau Fritz Ort- 
mann, Pa., $2; Joe Verlsteffen, Iowa, $5; per Excelsior 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee: from Elsa Hennig, $5; J. S. 
Freund, Iowa, $15; Caspar Pape, Canada, $2; St. Fran- 
cis’ Home, New York City, $5; D. Ehman, Canada, $1; 
Maria Immaculata Convent, Wilmette, Ill., $25; St. 
Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ill., $23; St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, Kans., $3; Clara Wehrle, Pa., $1; 
Mrs. W. S. Geenen, Ore., $5; Mrs. Louise Jurin, New 
York City, $10; C. W. U. of Brooklyn, N. Y., $2; Sisters 
of Notre Dame and Pupils of Holy Name School, She- 
boygan, Wis., $2; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Boonville, Mo., 
$11.50; Leonhard Epp, Md., 50c; St. Mary’s Hospital, 
E. St. Louis, Tll., $1; Miss Frances C. Franek, Conn., $1; 
Superior of the Ursulines, Quebec, Ont., Canada, $1; 
Joseph Berling, Minn., $25; Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio, $25; Holy Family Soc. of 
Union City, N. J., $3; Mr. and Mrs. John P. Weber, 
N. Y., $5; “N. N.,’” New Haven, Conn., $5; Mrs. Fran- 
ces, Tanzer, Ore., $2; Mrs. KE. Kehl, Ill., $10: Joseph 
Konrad, N. J., $3; Sisters of Christian Charity, West- 
phalia, Mich., $2; Rt. Rev. Ph. L. Keller, La., $25; Thos. 
Weiers, Canada, $2; St. Mary’s Hospital, Streator, IIl., 
$10; John Scholzen, Wis., $5; Louis Werle, N. J., $2; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gleason, N. Y., $1; John Feig!, Wis., 
$5.50; total to September 24, 1938, incl., $1,870.63. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $25.00; Wm. Lefarth, Mo., $10; 
total to September 24, 1938, incl., $35.00. 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first! 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and . 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request ~ 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc.. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888} 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Central Bureau Library Fund 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. Geelz,-Ill., $5.00; total to Septem-: 
ber 24, 1938, incl., $5.00. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following (including re- 
ceipts of September 23): 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Usefrom: C. W. U. of Ark. (3 surplices, 2 cassocks, . 
1 alb). 

Quilts, Comforts, etc. from? C.-W. Dom 
Ark. (6 quilts). 

Wearing Apparel from: Mrs. M. Klingel- 
hoets, Glenwood City, Wis. (1. coat); Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Mission Circle, Syracuse, N. Y.; L. J. Heil- 
mann, Huntington, N. Y. (1 coat); Catholic Women’s 
League of Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Michael’s Auxiliary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (140 lbs. clothing); Holy Trinity 
Catholic Women’s Guild of Boston, Mass. (253 pes. 
clothing); Miss Mary Voss and Hy. J. Jacobsmeyer 
(clothing, shoes), both of St. Louis. 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers, ete. 
from: Catholic Women’s League of Buffalo, N. Y; — 
Theobald J. Dengler, New York City (souvenir pro- 
grams, reports, etc.); Our Lady of Good Counsel Mis- 
sion Circle, Syracuse, N. Y. (5 books); A. Ahles, Gil-- 
bertville, Iowa; V. Rev. F. Kueper, Boonville, Mo. (1 
box books, mags., pamphlets); Rev. R. B. Schuler, Kra- 
kow, Mo.; Miss Mary Voss (20 pamphlets, mags., news- 
papers), The Catholic Worker (28 books, 12 pamphlets, 
mags., newspapers, etc.), John E. Kaiser (25 books, 
mags., newspapers), Mrs. Holthaus (36 books, 6 pam- 
phlets), and H. J. Jacobsmeyer (1 book, pamphlets, 
newspapers, mags.), all of St. Louis. . 

Tinfoil-and Leadfoil from: St. Bhzaberm 
Society, San Antonio, Tex.; Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel Mission Circle, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. R. B. Schuler, 
Krakow, Mo. (6% Ibs.); St. Elizabeth Settlement (2 
lbs.), John E. Kaiser (6 lbs.) and Hy. J. Jacobsmeyer, 
all of St. Louis. 

Miscellaneous Items from: St. Elizabeth 
Society, San Antonio, Tex. (bandages, cancelled 
stamps); per Mrs. L. A. Schmitt, Quincy, Ill. (1 box 
white goods for bandages); Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel Mission Circle, Syracuse, N. Y. (1 sack stamps, 
medical goods, bandages, etc.); Cath. Women’s League 
of Buffalo, N. Y. (medals, rosaries, greeting cards, 
scrapbooks, toys, etc.); Holy Trinity Cath. Women’s 
Guild of Boston, Mass. (1 pillow, 1 game, 1 bag, 2 pot 
holders, 3 darning kits, 3 boxes and 2 bags of buttons 
1 box religious articles, 1 centerpiece, 3 mats); Rev... 
B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo. (cancelled stamps); H. J. Ja- 
cobsmeyer (cancelled stamps, cards, 1 tie pin, UC) 
Miss Mary Voss (8 framed holy pictures, 1 statue, era 
cifixes, 3 rosaries, medals, scapulars, holy pictures, can- 
celled stamps, etc.), John E. Kaiser (1 ctn. badges, etc.),, 
pant Scheffer (cancelled stamps, seals), all of St. 

ouis. 


